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On any dealer program that fea- 
tures a first look at a brand-new 
line of cars, automobile accesso- 
ries will be automobile accessories. 
THE But with an original presentation 
idea—with stop motion photog- 
raphy, for example—extras can 
EXTRAS become stars overnight. Stop the 
motion and you may well steal 
T HAT the show! 


STEAL The Jam Handy Organization 
makes a business of coming up 
with fresh presentation ideas that 

THE sell products and sell ideas. 
It’s our business to help you 

SHOW develop motion pictures, slide 
films and other visual aids to 
make the involved self-evident, 


the difficult simple, and the 
logical warm with human interest. 


With our famous One-Stop Serv- 
ice, all work will be handled with 
one explanation at one source. 
One organization, one briefing, 
One accounting does it all. For 
further details contact... 
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— and soft to touch, VITAFILM is the one transparent pack- 
aging film that transmits the true color and true “feel” of 


fine fabrics right through the package! 


Not only pleasing to touch and possessing wonderful contact 
clarity—this unique Goodyear film doesn’t attract dust! 


VITAFILM is as rugged as it is glamorous: Customers can paw 
and poke their way to buying without denting the protection 
ViTaFILM afiords fine products. 


Prints beautifully, adapts smoothly to high-speed packaging 
machinery, heat-seals to a welded “won’t part” seam, has long 


shelf-life. 


And the cost? Lower than ever in history! 


WHY WAIT? Call or write: The Goodyear Packaging Engineer, 
Packaging Films Dept. M-6434, Akron 16, Ohio. 


The greatest thing you can place between you and your customer 


The finest in sheer protection 


The one case where 
Keeling the ilm 
is Knowing - 

the Fabric! 
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Sticky it may be, but that’s what 
makes it cling to the toast in the 
morning. Some of the people in this 
fruity preserving business have an 
idea not entirely unfounded in 
fact that the jam in the morning 
is as inevitable on the toast as it 
the city streets during the 
ywet-to-work rush hour. But they 
ask themselves questions about the 
value of advertising in relation to 
sales of their tasty preserves. Im 
agine! They know it’ll tickle adult 
or junior palates with tremendous 
impact but how big an ad expendi 
ture will it support? In Indiana 
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goyne searched out the right size 
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HOW TO "GET THROUGH” TO PEOPLE 
When you study this practical advice on how to improve you: 
ability to “get through” to people in speech or in print, it may 
occur to you that business communication is subject to the same 


rules that apply to good salesmanship. utes 


KLEEN*STIh 


THE BUY OF A LIFETIME 


You may never have estimated how many things, shirts, for 
example, you’ll buy in the span of your life. But the man, Jim 
Adams, who wrote Cadillac copy for 25 years, always thought 
of his prospects as individuals. Now, in his autobiography, the 
co-founder and late chairman, MacManus, John & Adams, Inc., 
tells you some surprising things about yourself—and your aver- 


age customer or prospect. 


IDEA NO. 12 
Hot or Cold—it’s HOLLY 
Dealers for HOLLY-GENERAL 
CO., Los Angeles, have the answer 
for any kind of weather with com- 
bination heating and air condition- 
ing units. And to tell folks about it, 
the company supplies these two 
giant (48 x 14) window streamers 
KENT COCHRAN, Holly’s Ad 
Mgr., collaborated with HUGO 
HAMMER, Art Director of 
DOZIER-EASTMAN agency, a 
silk- -screening by the VIT. 
CHROME CoO., L. A. Strips of . 
wide KLEEN-STIK make them 
e-a-s-y to put up with a quick pec¢ 
and-press. No wonder so many 
dealers use the displays and “talk 
up”’ the product! 
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The “growingest” section of Northern Cali- 
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fornia is Metropolitan San Jose! Half the total 
Population gain for the entire nine-county Bay 
area during fiscal. 57 was in Metropolitan 
San Jose! — Just one more reason why this 
Up-and-Coming Billion Dollar Market is the 
“Heart of California’s Second Gold Rush!” 
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In Milwaukee, 
MORE consumer units have the money 
for good living 


Here are the 25 largest U. S. counties and the percentage 
of consumer spending units in each income group over $4,000 
—from Sales Management Survey of Buying Power, 1957. 
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$4,000 to $6,999 | $7,000 to $9,999 


County County 


Nassau, N. Y. 71.0% MILWAUKEE. WIS. 42.1% Nassau, N. Y. ; Nassau, N. Y 16.6% 
64.6% 
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Advertising returns are above par in this better-income market—and 
advertising costs are below par. Here one newspaper reaches 9 out of 
10 families in a metropolitan area of more than a million consumers. 
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In Philadelphia, buying begins at home 


The Bulletin goes home...delivers more copies to more people 


every seven days in Greater Philadelphia than any other newspaper 


Whether it’s a new dress or hat, or any one of a thou- 
sand things, people of the prosperous 14-county Greater 
Philadelphia market get ideas—buying ideas—when 
they’re relaxed at home and going through the pages 
of their family newspaper—The Evening and Sunday 
Bulletin. And now advertisers can give their sales mes- 
sage the added impact of R.O.P. spot and full COLOR 


—evening and Sunday—seven days a week! 


The Bulletin exerts a powerful influence on the buy- 
Philadelphians like The 


Bulletin. They buy it, read it, trust it and respond to 


ing habits of its readers. 


the advertising in it. The Bulletin is Philadelphia’s 


home newspaper. 

Advertising Offices: Philadelphia * New York * Chicago 
Representatives: Sawyer Ferguson Walker Company, Detroit * Atlanta 
Los Angeles * San Francisco * Seattle. Florida Resorts: The Leonard 
Company, Miami Beach. 


In Philadelphia nearly everybody reads The Bulletin 
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EDITORIALS! 


Test of Leadership 


If yours is a company in which volume is drifting off, or one whic 
seems to have reached a plateau, we urge a thoughtful reading of the 
og gr “The Bloom Is Off the Boom .. . What Do We Do Now?” 

J. C. Backstrand, president, Armstrong Cork Co., page 33 of this 
issue. What he has to say about management attitudes at a time like 
this carries a significant implication: the morale of any organization 
and the willingness to exert extra effort to overcome sales resistance 
will be only as strong’ as the character of the leadership at the top. 


h 


Selling's Challenge in 1958 


It is now clear that the persuasive power—selling ability 
American people is being put to a stern test. 


The gravest threat to our future, of course, lies in the immense 
challenge of the Russians’ communist system to American capitalistic, 
“freedom of choice” democracy. Russia’s Sputnik I and II disabused 
us in 1957 of the notion that a society based on compulsion could 
not, at least momentarily, take the lead away from a proud United 
States. 


You may cringe when Nikita Khrushchev is identified as a “sales 
man,” but that is what he is for his way of life, and Time magazine, 
in picking him as the man of the year, describes him as the “person 
who most influenced, for good or evil, the course of the world’s 
news . . .”’ But whether Americans like him or not, we must 
concede that he has been successful in his chosen role. 


Let’s not underestimate the threat abroad, because it has been 
and will continue to be the dominant influence in our domestic life. 
At home, the theory that boom-and-bust is dead is now being put 
through a major test. Hector Lazo, on page 55 of this issue, argues 
that on the basis of logic and organized facts the answer seems to 
be “yes.” He contends that we must expect periodic adjustments 
and he points out we are pretty well insured against a violent and 
prolonged depression of the kind that swamped us in the °30’s 


Your personal stake in helping to prove that boom and bust is 
dead is enormous. We know of no one, rich or poor, who wants a 
depression or recession. Never before have so many millions had 
such a selfish stake in continued prosperity. For over ten years 
many of you have made speeches reflecting your belief that the 
people of this country simply will not tolerate another depression. 


From a professional point of view, you should not underestimate 
your stake in reversing the current downturn. You pleaded and 
voted for some 20 years for a return to a “businessman’s” atmosphere 
in government, and as far as the general public is concerned, you 
got it in 1953 and have enjoyed it continuously since then. So there 
will be few listeners to any complaints like those about “that man” 
[President Roosevelt] or that “bankrupt haberdasher” [ President 
Truman]. Now name calling can be no substitute for creative action. 


You have turned a nation of renters into a nation, predominantly, 
of home-owners. You have created Levittowns with their large 
mortgages, fine sets of appliances, with a Ford Fairlane parked out 
front. We do not know of anyone who wants to surrender these, 
and we know of only a handful who would not like to “trade up.” 
You will find almost no support for plans to limit social security, 
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You can reach 
U.S. Industry 
most 
economically 
thru 


the encyclopedic guide to 
supply sources that has furnished 
all industry with accurate where- 
to-buy information for over 50 
years. 


Approximately 12,000 advertisers 
will be represented in the 1958 
Edition with 1” cards to 16 page 
inserts. Because the sales produc- 
ing power of Thomas Register 
had been proved beyond question 
for over half a century, you can 
readily see why more manufactur- 
ers advertise in Thomas Register 
than advertisers in all other indus- 
trial publications combined. 
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In planning your appropria- 
tions, include low-cost product 
descriptive advertising in 
Thomas Register. 


a 
% <A Thomas 
° Register 

representative 

a will give 


~) 
"Ceca you all the facts. Yorns* 


Thomas Publishing Co. 


461 Eighth Avenue ¢ New York 1 


Pemenerine OXford 5-0500 
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WHO is heard regularly by as 


many Iowa families as the next four 


most popular Iowa stations omeeiy) uu 


combined!* Ask PGW for the proof. WHO 


for lowa PLUS! 


Des Moines . . . 50,000 Watts 


*Educational stations excluded. 


Col. B. J. Palmer, President 
P. A. Loyet, Resident Manager 


WHO Radio is part of Robert H. Harter, Sales Manager 


Central Broadcasting Company, 
which also owns and operates 


WHO-TV, Des Moines Peters, Griffin, Woodward, Inc., 
WOC-TV, Davenport National Representatives 
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unemployment benefits, or liberal terms for installment payment. The 
Republicans not only have shown no real desire to “turn back the 
clock” as far as welfare programs are concerned, but they show 
every evidence of expanding programs initiated under the New 
Deal. So forget the idea that you can “save” the country into pros- 
perity. 


You can benefit—or you can suffer—from the most powerful 
thing in the hands of the people: their confidence. 


You have people going your way. They want the things that you 
can make and sell. They want more, not less. They have had the 
comfortable feeling of many years of prosperity and they like it. 
They appreciate the “freedom-of-choice” life. They don’t want or 
expect doles or controls. 


You have demonstrated your ability to produce goods and serv- 
ices that are not only new and different, but are better and are more 
desirable. You have made it easy for people to exchange their money 
on hand—or to pledge their future—to buy now the things that 
they need or want. 


You can wait for Ike or for your competitor or for a newcome1 
to your field to create the conditions that will turn business upward 
in 1958. But if everyone waits for someone else to take the leadership 
we shall have no leadership, and you will destroy the confidence 
that the people now have in you. 


The business turndown which is so evident is the accumulation of 
millions of slight recessions in effort, each almost too small to notice 
or to appear to be significant. Similarly, we suggest that the business 
turn-around will come by the action of millions of individuals and 
companies deciding that they owe it to themselves, and to this nation 
as a whole, to take the decisions that will spell an end to the recession. 


If we don’t do these things in our “freedom-of-choice” nation we 
shall make it possible for Khrushchev to be an even more successful 
“salesman” in 1958. 


Congratulations to San Francisco 
The news about selling now rates special attention in San Fran- 


cisco. 


Through the cooperation of the San Francisco Sales Executives 
Association, the San Francisco Examiner is now publishing, every 
other Monday, a column devoted to “News About Selling.” 

What could be more appropriate? Newspapers have their sports 
pages. ‘They have their financial columns. They have their society 
departments. They have their columnists. They have their political 
and humorous columnists. And, of course, they carry the daily news 
and interpretation of everything in life. 


So we salute both the newspaper and the club for joining to recog- 
nize an important facet of our society. 


Who Will Pay Our Pensions? 


Every now and then we hear a president refer to his associates as 
“you younger fellows who will take care of our pensions.”’ At the 
risk of belaboring the obvious, this situation is just one more reason 
why everyone in top management or in the second and third echelon 
has a selfish stake in continued prosperity. 
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IT TAKES 


TULSA! 


“WAMPUM” 


A BILLION DOLLAR 
MARKET 


Anyone for a billion dollars? It can 
be had by alert advertisers who realize 
the tremendous effective buying power 


of northeastern Oklahoma. 


Your key to this treasure chest is... 
KVOO-TV. Tulsa County alone is a 
$500-million market, and Sales Man- 
agement rates Tulsa both a better 
quality and a better productive market 
than either Boston or Baltimore! 
Yes, it's there for you . . . through 


Channel 2. When do you start? 


KVQQo 


channel 


For current availabilities contact 
any office of 
Blair Television Associates 


To women, all women, fashion is a highly personal occu- 
pation. For fashion is more than just the selection of 
clothes, and style of grooming. It is a highly individual 
form of self-expression—to family, friends, the world 
in general. 


A woman’s tastes—even to those who imitate them— 
may at times seem unpredictable. But one magazine has 
been forecasting them for almost a century: Harper's 
Bazaar —edited by and for fashion-alert women. 


Advertisers, too, discover the key... 

Hearst As the oldest, most authoritative fashion magazine in the 
United States, Bazaar represents the first and last word 
in fashion news from fashion centers throughout the 
world. 


has tI 1e k e y It serves and interests its readers so well, that thousands 
of retail stores use Bazaar to set their local fashion pace. 
Advertisers themselves find here the key to their promo- 


to her taste ons 


True, Bazaar is only one of the ten Hearst magazines. But 
it shares this in common with them all: It fits its very 
particular market—the world of fashion and beauty — 


e . 
In fashion as precisely as a key fits its lock. 


Key men—Key markets 


Hearst representatives are key men in the publication 
field— because each speaks for a magazine dedicated to 
its audience, as Bazaar is dedicated to leadership of the 
world of fashion. These men talk specifics, not generali- 
ties. They speak primarily of interests as the key to 
circulation. 

And Hearst markets are key markets—because they are 


based not alone on charts or figures, but on the personal, 
intense enthusiasms of particular consumer groups. 


If you want to be “at home” with these people, let Hearst 
editorial insight be your key to their attention. 


American Druggist 


HEARST | MAGAZINES 


70 keys to the special fi interests of 10 groups of people 


Now 
6,000,000 


CATHOLIC 
CONSUMERS 


Can be induced to buy if 
you display this seal of 
acceptance in your adver- 


tisements in our newspapers 
LIC ° 
Fae 

C Seal of Zz 

ACCEPTANCE 


ay ¥ 
ays a 
SPA? 


Catholic Family Newspapers are pro- 
moting this seal of loyalty and product 
acceptance among 1,400,000 families 
and the all-important retail outlets in 
43 Diocesan markets. Now... adver- 
tisers using Catholic Family News- 
papers can feature this strongest 
extra dealer me rchandising tool to in- 
sure faster distribution, better display 
and more rapid turnover. 


"Its A Plus... A 33% 
Greater Sales Potential" 


The Catholic family has 33% more 
persons per family over the national 
average. In addition, the buying and 
management personnel of Hospitals, 
Homes, Institutions, Schools, Convents 
and Parishes are readers of Catholic 
Family Newspapers. No general ad- 
vertising media group can deliver 
complete and equal sales impact in 
this Catholic consumer and _ institu- 
tional market. 


Write or phone for details 


One Order... One Bill ...Group Discounts 


CATHOLIC FAMILY 
NEWSPAPERS 


295 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 


REPRESENTED BY BOGNER & MARTIN, 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO, ATLANTA 


CORPORATE CLOSE-UP 


SHULTON, Ine. 


TOILETRIES S - PHARMACEUTICALS 


Why Shulton Smells So Nice 


George L. Schultz has an undying regard for the fruits of research. 
President since 1950 of Shulton, Inc., manufacturer of some 100 
toiletries and chemical products, 40-year-old Schultz, who holds a 
B.S. in chemical engineering (Princeton, ’40), says, “If one wishes 
to peer into the future of a company, he must ask about its research 
progress.” 

But come February 1, research will be coupled with the first 
consumer product purchase in Shulton’s 23-year history: the Aer-A- 
Sol Division of Bridgeport Brass Co. (Aer-A-Sol, Slug-a-Bug, Good- 
Aire, Moth Proofer. ) 


Heading up the new acquisition is Shulton’s William H. O’Brien, 
vice-president and general manager of the Fine Chemicals Division. 
Organized in 1950, the division will look to aerosol products to add to 
the volume from flavor and aromatic chemical sales. 


Sales staff now being organized for the new products includes 
Bridgeport Brass Co. aerosol reps. Distribution will continue through 
the same jobbers but manufacturing will eventually be moved to 
Shulton’s Clifton, N. J., home base. No real estate was involved in 
the purchase. 


Areosol is not expected to outflank the Toiletries Division prod- 
ucts. They include four women’s lines and Old Spice. (“Old Spice 
means quality, said the Captain to the bos’un. So look for the package 
with the ship that sails the ocean.’’ ) 


The overall sales picture at Shulton: 1956 net sales of $29.3 
million, a 17% increase and a record. Earnings increased 22%. 1957 
sales again increased about 15%, according to a Shulton spokesman. 
International Division sales in more than 50 countries are also zipping 


ahead. 


Shulton claims Old Spice after-shave is the world’s largest seller, 
and combination packages of after-shave and other products lead all 
others in department and drug store sales during Christmas and 
Father’s Day. Bronzetan is said to be the nation’s number three 
product in its line. In addition, nine toiletries introduced in 1956 all 
exceeded sales forecasts. 


A third division, Pharmaceuticals, was organized in 1956 with 
the introduction of three proprietary lines for skin and scalp condi- 
tions retailing under the brand name, Thylox. All divisions operate 
semi-independently. j 


Shulton devotes a steady 15-18% of sales to advertising. Most ads 
feature one product, except during Christmas and Father’s Day, when 
double-truck omnibus splashes plug the complete line. Media-wise, 
more advertising dollars are being appropriated to television. The 
company prefers spectaculars ; it has co-sponsored Edward R. Murrow 
special reports, Victor Borge, “Cinderella,” but also uses spots ex- 
tensively. Newspapers and radio spots are also used regularly. 


President Schultz, with the company since he was a high school 
sophomore, when his father, the late William L. Schultz, founded 
it, plays a major role in product development. (He financed himself 
through his technical education with the proceeds from an eastern 
sales territory.) 
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12,000,000 


Families 
read... 


Report at Year's 


JANUARY 


‘7, 


1958 


195 ( was a dynamic year for television. There are 


now three and a half million more television homes than last 
year. More people are spending more time watching television 
than a year ago. And the three networks’ share of audience 


has increased over 1956, while the independent stations’ declined. 


1957 also saw an unprecedented shift of audience among networks, with 
NBC emerging as the Number One network daytime and advancing 


into a virtual stand-off for the Number One nighttime position. 
During the day NBC leads the second network by 6%. This is 
an audience increase of 30% over last year for NBC while the 


second network has declined 11%. 


At night NBC’s average audience has jumped 10% in twelve 


months while the other network’s has dropped 10%. 
In terms of nighttime half-hour wins NBC and its major 


competition are now tied with 21 apiece. 


In the completely reprogrammed 7:30-8:00 PM (NYT) 


Monday-Friday strip, NBC’s audience is 71% greater than a year ago. 


These gains are naturally reflected in NBC’s business 
ledger. Sponsored time and gross network billings are the 


highest ever recorded by the network. 


While advancing in audience and sales, NBC also won more awards 
for distinguished programs than any other network. During 1957 

it gave America its most talked about productions—television classics 
like Green Pastures, Pinocchio, the General Motors Fiftieth 
Anniversary Show and Mary Martin’s Annie Get Your Gun. NBC 
also offered the nation’s educational television stations their 


first live network programming. 


By all yardsticks of leadership, 1957 was a year of substantial 


progress for the NB C 
Television Network 


Source: Nielsen Television Index. 


Delaware Vil 


The Philadelphia Inquirer is first in national advertising, 


retail advertising, classified advertising, and total advertis- 
ing. Among the reasons for The Inquirer’s consistent stand- 


ing as Philadelphia’s FIRST newspaper are the following: 


Daily Inquirer families have the capacity to buy... 51% of all 


Daily Inquirer families have incomes of $5,000 or more annually. 


Daily Inquirer families have the need to buy more... 76% of 


all Daily Inquirer families own their own homes. 


Daily Inquirer families have shown proof of their ability to buy 


... 72% of all Daily Inquirer families own automobiles. 


{ll market data from ““‘THE FAMILIES OF THE DELAWARE VALLEY,” 


a study conducted for The Inquirer by Alderson & Sessions. 


um NOW shaser 
oor r 


anamre 
cower? 


The Philadelphia Mnguirer 


Good Mornings begin with The Inquirer U.S.A.—14 county Retail 
Trading Area...home of 
5,200,000 people...and 
Philadelphia is the hub. 


DELAWARE VALLEY, 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
ROBERT T. DEVLIN, JR. EDWARD J. LYNCH RICHARD I. KRUG FITZPATRICK ASSOCIATES FITZPATRICK ASSOCIATES 
342 Madison Ave 20 N. Wacker Drive Penobscot Bldg 155 Montgomery St. 3460 Wilshire Boulevard 

Murray Hill 2-5838 Andover 3-6270 Woodward 5-7260 Garfield 1-7946 Dunkirk 5-3557 
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SIGNIFICANT TRENDS 


Marketing News as Viewed by the Editors 


FIGHTING MISCONCEPTIONS about their 
products is proving to be a profitable approach to 
selling for some manufacturers, some industries. 
Latest examples are from such diverse fields as 
breakfast cereals and anti-freeze. 


Let’s take anti-freeze first. A study by DuPont 
showed that both consumers and dealers are mis- 
informed about the proper use of permanent-type 
anti-freeze. Approximately 35% of consumers re- 
use all or part of the “permanent” anti-freeze in 
their radiators from one winter to the next. This 
is wrong, says DuPont. Damaging corrosion can 
result if winter-worn permanent-type anti-freeze 
isn’t discarded each spring. Yet, the same survey 
revealed that 43% of dealers feel it’s O.K. to re- 
use the product a second year and 12% didn’t 
know whether it was advisable or not. The point is 
this: Sales lost due to re-use are estimated at 23 
million gallons—an amount nearly equal to 22% 
of total anti-freeze volume. Hence, DuPont, which 
makes “Zerone” and “Zerex” is conducting a sales- 
oriented program of consumer and dealer edu- 
cation. 


Bacon, eggs and milk for breakfast sound “better 
for you” than just cereal and milk. But, the Cereal 
Institute, Inc., refused to accept this “logic.” It got 
scientific about it. The result is that its most recent 
promotion piece quotes the College of Medicine of 
the State University of Iowa, which declares that 
both types of meals are equally efficient, com- 
parably nutritious, “just as good for you.” The 
Cereal Institute, representing the nation’s break- 
fast cereal manufacturers, is now engaged in dis- 
tributing educational leaflets to those who might 
think otherwise. 


Another campaign against misinformation will 
emanate from along Madison Avenue shortly. Ad- 
vertising agencies have long been wanting to dispel 
the book-and-TV-created notion that admen live in 
a world of sex, martinis and glamour and are there- 
fore out of touch with the “grass roots.” They've 
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talked about launching a public relations campaign 
for some time. Now, however, action seems appar- 
ent with “Advertising Agency Magazine,” encour- 
aged by the American Association of Advertising 
Agencies and more than a dozen top ad firms, ready 
to embark on a public information program that 
may include TV films on how ad agencies operate. 
Sparks behind the set-up: George Wolf, TV consult- 
ant, and Robert D. Stuart, “Ad Agency’s” editor. 
Coincidentally, “McCall’s” began an ad campaign in 
“Time” magazine which is aimed at acquainting the 
public with the contributions that advertising and 
advertising people make to the American economy. 


Misconceptions grow like cancer. No product, no 
company, no industry is immune to them. They 
can, and do, hurt sales unless they are halted in 
the early stages. 


Color television is a case in point. It has been ready 
for some time, but only one family out of every 250 
bought a color set last year. Chief excuse for not 
buying (with possible exception of price): “The 
bugs aren’t out of them yet.” If—and we believe 
this to be true—current models are relatively bug- 
less, this misconception by the public is costing the 
makers millions of dollars, not to mention the mil- 
lions in potential revenue that color-equipped TV 
stations could garner. 


You, as a consumer can probably think of several 
opinions you have about certain products that could 
be misconceptions—cases where you have heard 
the “fact,” and maybe even repeated it, but you're 
not absolutely sure of its validity. For instance, you 
can probably name the makers of the following 
automobiles, but if you are truthful you'll admit 
you're not sure of your ground: 

Car A 

Car B—an oil burner 

Car C 


a hard starter 
a gas eater 


What about these? Plastic toys are no good, they 
break too easily; dishwashers don’t get dishes clean; 
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Significant Trends (continued) 


electric razors don’t shave close enough; scouring 
powder eats into porcelain; wallboard isn’t as good 
as plaster; synthetic rubber is inferior to natural 


rubber. These are all broad generalities that you 
i 


have heard (and perhaps believe). Perhaps there 
is some basis for truth. But, the manufacturer who 
makes plastic toys that don’t break or the electric 
razor that does shave well is the victim of a general 


misconception about his type of product. 


It is indicative of today’s open-minded approach to 
selling that sales executives are becoming equally 
concerned with “why people don’t buy” as they 
are with “why people buy.” They are finding that 
it’s a man-size job to keep a product-image free of 
taint.. They are also recognizing that extra sales can 
be made whenever the monster of consumer mis- 


conception can be dispelled. 


ARE YOU ON THE BOARD of directors in your 


» If the answer is “no” (and that’s most 


company: 
likely the case) your firm is probably paying a pen- 
alty for its short-sightedness. This is not just an 
idle statement to nourish your ego. In fact, if the 
current trend continues you should occupy a board 
chair within relatively few years. Because, at last, 
corporations are recognizing the need for a sales- 
grounded voice at directors’ meetings—not only 
to counterbalance preponderant legal and financial 
chair-holders, but to help guide the company’s 
course to profits. 


Speaking at a recent meeting of New York’s Sales 
Executives Club, Jack Cunningham, president of 
Cunningham & Walsh, Inc., scored the lack of 
marketing savvy that exists on most boards. He rec- 
ognized the need for such fellows as bankers to 
be numbered among the directors but, speaking 
as a marketer, he half-joked that “they (bankers) 
don’t seem to appreciate our commodity as much 
as we appreciate theirs.” Hence, mergers and stock 
splits are more likely to come out of board meet- 
ings than wherewithal to launch an imaginative, 
hard-hitting marketing program. 


But, there’s a change taking place. Sales is getting 
increased attention in all corporate areas. Produc- 
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tion, long a pet, is taking a back seat and the law- 
yers and bankers, and even the professional direc- 
tors, are coming to recognize that “nothing hap- 
pens until a sale is made.” Consequently, chances 
are better than ever that (1) your company’s next 
director will come from sales, or have a strong 
marketing background; (2) your company’s next 
president, if not actually from sales, will be strong- 
ly sales-oriented; (3) the sales plans of your com- 
pany will be reviewed—and maybe even revised 
—by a sales-conscious board. 


Ahead of the trend is The Kaynee Co., maker of 
boys’ apparel. It recently enlarged its board from 
five to ten, and among the newly elected members 
are three representatives of the sales department. 


This action, according to Kaynee President Walter 
W. Weismann, was “a new and essential step, not 
only in the boyswear industry, but for industry in 
general. The utilization of men who are actually in 
the field of selling helps considerably in the man- 
agement of a company and is most desirable in these 
competitive times. Such men can bring manage- 
ment highly valuable information of developments 
in stores as well as among consumers. Furthermore, 
it makes the sales force feel that they are repre- 
sented in all management decisions.” 


Interesting, if not Significant... 


The average American gulps down three aspirin 
tablets a week . . . Bourbon whiskey sales have spir- 
ited 246% since 1948... Dollar volume for 
phonograph records spun from $320 million in 
1956 to $400 million last. year. Best selling single 
record in 1957—*“All Shook Up,” sung by Elvis 
.. . Electricity consumed in the U. S. for residential 
and industrial use has doubled since 1950. Average 
annual use of electricity per residential user has 
risen by 1,334 kilowatthours in that time . . . Only 
four mew department stores have been built in 
downtown areas of the nation’s cities in the past ten 
years . . . Some 400 shopping centers were opened 
in 1957; 2,000 more are in the planning stages. 
Compare these figures with the fact that in 1950 
there were fewer than 100 in the whole country. 
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Theres nothing so p 


Once you start feeding practical ideas to men and women 


who are already eager for advice and information about how 
to have a better home and a richer family life, there’s no 
limit to what can happen! And that’s the story of Better 
Homes & Gardens and why it grows. 

BH&G makes the reality of everyday living so exciting, 
makes dreams of better living so obtainable that the millions 
of families who read and re-read this famous idea magazine 
every month really “live by the book’”’. And ‘“‘the book’’ is 


Many a family’s vacation begins in the pages of BH&C! 


owertul as an idea | 


BH&G. Living 


word 


in the Better Homes & Gardens sense of the 
covers a wide range of family interests. All the way 
from ‘‘What shall we have for dinner tonight?’ to “‘Where 
shall we go on our next vacation?’’. 

The sales climate Better Homes & Gardens creates for 
advertisers is unique among major media. Because BH&G 
readers bent on putting ideas into action are in the mood to 
buy! Meredith of Des Moines... America’s biggest publisher of 


ideas for today’s living and tomorrow’s plans 


ot America reads BHaG the family idea magazine 


4,353,000 COPIES MONTHLY 
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ANY 
CAPPEL, MAG DONALD & COMP 


BELNAP & THOMPSON. INC 


ROSS COLES & COMPANY 


THE 


EK. F. MacDonald 


COMPANY 


Offices in principal cities 


US. Canad LE will put professional service near 
.»., Canddd anc urope 


Today, American business faces its 


New York 
Boston 
Rochester 
Philadelphia 
Washington 
Atlanta 
Richmond 
Jacksonville 
Charlotte 
Dayton 
Cincinnati 
Louisville 
Indianapolis 
Columbus 
Toledo 

Fort Wayne 
Cleveland 
Pittsburgh 
Detroit 
Grand Rapids 
Chicago 
Oshkosh 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
St. Louis 
Kansas City 
Des Moines 
Memphis 
Dallas 
Oklahoma City 
Houston 
New Orleans 
Los Angeles 
San Francisco 
Portland 
Toronto 
Montreal 
Frankfurt 
Brussels 


greatest marketing challenge in dec- 
ades. There could be no more appro- 
priate time for a move designed to 
double the efficiency, flexibility and 
impact of one of the most powerful 
sales promotion tools ever developed 
— professionally handled sales incen- 
tive campaigns. 

By combining the three leading in- 
centive firms, The E. F. MacDonald 
Company can now offer faster and 
more efficient service on local, na- 
tional and international campaigns. 

The facilities and staff available to 
each client will be more than dou- 
bled. Added offices throughout the 
United States, Canada and Europe 


managers and distributors as well as 
home office executives. 

Expanded creative staffs located in 
Dayton, Chicago and New York will 
provide flexible planning, copy and 
layout service. More warehouses and 
a larger selection of merchandise will 
assure fast delivery of prizes. Mac- 
Donald’s own world-wide organiza- 
tion will make worry-free arrange- 
ments for incentive travel. 

If your company needs increased 
sales or improved salesmanship, in- 
vestigate this proved service. FE. F. 
MacDonald incentive campaigns are 
an easy, low-cost way to gain com- 
petitive sales advantage. 


The E. F. MacDonald Company <p 


WORLD-WIDE SALES INCENTIVE SERVICE / Dayton 2, Ohio 
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| ~ More homes in Dierks os ie 
+ in the metropolitan area, 
-- and in the Detroit retail trading 
area get The Detroit News than ° - 


kdays: 
=e 

, The is carries AG , 
_____..... more linage than -_- i 


aa Ss both other Detroit 
{~~~ newspapers combined! 


~The Detroit News 


- The Leonard Co., 311 Lincoln Road 1 
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you must sell THE BIG FOUR 


to sell your heating, piping and 
air conditioning products 


ALONE or in combination these factors purchase-control 
every job in the industrial-large building field. 

And there’s one thing else they all have in common: 
Together they form the reader-audience of HEATING, 
PIPING & AIR CONDITIONING. 

Make sure you're getting through to them. Concen- 
trate your advertising in HP&AC where it will meet these 
engineers and contractors face-to-face —PLUS the field's 
original equipment manufacturers and wholesalers. 

HP&AC has the largest and only fully paid circulation 
... leads by over 2 to 1| in advertising volume... carries 


more editorial by far. Want the facts? Write us. 


wess 


SYMBOLS OF FY 
WANTEDNESS 


Air Conditioning Headquarters 
KEENEY PUBLISHING CO., 6 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 2 
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LE T TERS TO THE-EDITORS 


half a loaf 


Epitror, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

In your Nov. 10 issue, Cecil H. 
Chilton presented an excellent article 
on “Cost Engineering” [p. 46]. The 
note on p. 47, under the heading, 
“Can you compute the real cost of 
your product—in terms that mean 
the most to prospects?”, says: “If no 
material showed 25% or better re- 
turn, the choice would have been to 
stick with steel.” 

It seems to me that any percent- 
age return greater than the return on 
steel would be the better choice in 
this case. Is it not better to have a 
slight return than none at all? 


L. E.Remy 
American Pipe and Construction Co. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


booting the “boys” 
Epiror, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


Bravo, SALES MANAGEMENT! 

This letter is a result of a firing-up 
process that goes on within me when 
I read an article like the one you pub- 
lished in your Dec. 6 issue. [“How 
Can You Get Salesmen to Sell To- 
day?”, by L. Mercer Francisco, p. 
62] 

After many years of studying prob- 
lems in specific client situations, and 
then making recommendations for im- 
proved visual and collateral training 
material, I personally have found sub- 
stantial truths in many things Mr. 
Francisco upholds. May I further 
say that many companies are giving 
more than lip service to their ques- 
tion of “Why aren’t our salesmen 
getting out after more business?” Lo 
and behold, some companies are not 
sparing the training and continuing to 
spoil the salesman. Some companies’ 
executives are doing something about 
it. 

If any of your readers do disagree 
substantially with Mr. Francisco’s 
article, I suggest they take another 
good hard look at their 1957 sales 
records. 

Many of your sales executive 
readers are not fully satisfied that they 
have obtained all the sales volume 
they wanted in 1957. Some have add- 
ed greater production capacity which 
will make it necessary to boot the 
“boys” into greater sales effort, or 
maybe these companies are revising 
territories soon because they intend to 
increase their sales staff. 

Contests, incentives, effective sales 
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development meetings {involving role 
playing, visual education and many 
other things are needed to train both 
the old sales boys and the new ones. 

I predict you'll get more letters— 
not necessarily from those of us in 
the sales consultant field, but from 
companies already effected by im- 
proved selling techniques which result 
from an aggressive sales development 
program. 


Robert G. Mihan 
Sales Consultant 
Mentor, Ohio 


name that company 


Epiror, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

One of the items in the column, 
Today’s Advertising, in your Nov. 15 
issue [p. 100] said: “Continental 
would like to replace its 51-year-old 
Can with some word that also em- 
braces packaging in paper, glass and 
plastics.” 

How about the slogan, “Conti- 
nental Can Package Anything,” or 
the name, “Continental Packages’’? 

B. C. Robbins 
Promotion Manager, Film Dept. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Wilmington, Del. 


too free with the guarantee 


Epiror, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

An item in your “Sales Promotion 
Idea File” [Nov. 1, p. 68] caught my 
interest when I read that a film pro- 
ducer “guarantees at least 200 tele- 
casts of the sound-color motion pic- 
ture they produce for you.” 

The producer tossing out that guar- 
antee so blithely should have remem- 
bered the occasional client who in- 
sists on dictating everything that goes 
into the film he is paying for, often 
with results that are pleasing only to 
him. 

Wm. B. 


United World Films, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


Laub 


clear-cut approval 


Eprror, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

The writer finds it difficult to ex- 
press his appreciation for your “Fancy 
vs. Fact” pages in the Oct. 4 issue of 
SALES MANAGEMENT. [Significant 
Trends, p. 17] 

Such clear-cut thinking as this 

(continued on page 27) 
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in fast-service 
eating places, 
twice-the-turnover 
per seat means... 


MORE Meals 
MORE Sales 
MORE Profits 


NO MATTER WHAT YOU CALL THEM 
Coffee Shops 
Confectionery Stores 
Counter Restaurants 
Department Stores 
Diners 
Drive-ins 
Drug Stores 
Fountains 
Industrial Cafeterias 
Luncheonettes 
Sandwich Shops 
Variety Stores 


NO MATTER WHERE YOU FIND THEM 


Airports 

Bus Terminals 
Railroad Stations 
Main Streets 


Main Highways 
in Industry 
THEY ALL HAVE 


ONE THING IN COMMON — 
FAST SERVICE 


To effectively reach this 
specialized market specify 
FAST FOOD 
for an advertising schedule 
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MAKING FRIENDS BY THE 


THE JET-PROP A 
we 


VISCOUNT 2 


POWERED BY ROLLS-ROYCE 


The Capital VISCOUNT will delight you 
with its quieter, smoother ride—wonderful 
pressurization and air conditioning —ex- 
ceptional speed. That’s why experienced 

air travelers specify the VISCOUNT—on 
some 384 trips a day—totalling nearly 4 
million miles a month. 


- / 
The Airline That’s Going Places... Faster! La sta 


AIRLINES 


LETTERS 


Covering 
the Continent... 


article reveals on your part is tre- 


mendously commendable. 


We would like to order 100 copies 
of this most excellent effort. 
R. A. Thompson 
Sales Manager 
Che Upjohn Co 
Chicago, II] 


& Orhe: 


pressed 


readers 
as was Mr. Thompson, as 
reflected in reprint orders for “Fancy 
vs. Fact” totaling well over 20,000. 
We believe they were equally in- 
terested in Peter B. B. Andrews’ 
‘1958 Will Be Another 
Record-Breaker Current Softness 


Notwithstanding p. OS of oul 


were just aS im 


rorecast, 


Jan. 


useful data 


Epiror, SALES MANAGEMENT: 
ssue was a superb 
he question, “How 
are you going to 
Sut you will! Yes 


want t s¢ 
Marketing on 


a trade letter 


suppliers 
has giver i 
letter » sent regularly to these 


halk up another service ren 


ES MANAGEMENT 


Erwin H 


people 


lered D\ SAT 


Klaus 


Sales Manage I 
Ravel Brothers | 


Alb querque N, VI 


farmers’ markets 


Epiror, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

May we have permission to reprint 
the article concerning Farmers’ Mar 
kets, which appeared in your Nov. 
15 issue? [“Keep an Eye on Farm- 
ers’ Markets: Big and Getting Big- 
ger,’ p. 76]. 


I have shown the 


story to one ot 
the larger investors in our newly 
ypened Farmers’ Market here. He 
was very interested in it and expressed 
the wish that all of his lessees could 


ce a copy of the story. 


John W. Diederi h 


Direc tor 
ginian-Pilot 


Research 
The Vir 
Ledger-Star 


Norfolk Va 
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(...and then some) 


United Van Lines’ 
“PRE-PLANNED’” 
MOVING SERVICE 


The gleaming vans of the United fleet have 
long been a familiar sight on U. S. and 
Canadian highways. And keeping pace 
rapidly expanding facilities, is UNITED’S 
reputation for the finest moving service 


with 


Now, today, you can enjoy the modern ease and 


convenience of “Pre-Planned” service 


when moving overseas. In specially-designed 


even 


UNI-PACK containers, your goods are whisked 


—via sea or air—to such far off places as 


Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Japan, France, 


England and West Germany. 
Ask your nearby UNITED VAN LINES 
AGENT to give you full particulars. 


For free help and 
advice on moving 
problems, write noted 
consultant, BETTE 
MALONE, c/o United 
Van Lines, Dept. SM, 
St. Louis 17, Mo., or 
contact your nearest 
United Agent 


v 
A 
C 


Pe 


\J 
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Total Spokane Market 


Effective Income: $1,922,915,000 
Retail Sales . , $1,287,109,000 
Families: 346,300 (Population: 1,108,200) 
The Spokesman-Review and Spokane Daily 
Chronicle reach 5 out of 10 families 


Retail Trading Zone“ 


Effective Income $1,186,915,000 
Retail Sales $ 760,054,000 
Families: 201,800 (Population: 645,100) 
The Spokesman-Review and Spokane Daily 
Chronicle reach 7 out of 10 families 


(] 


Metropolitan Spokane 


Effective Income: $519,983 ,000 
Retail Sales: $338,221,000 
Families: 87,500 (Population: 267,800) 


The Spokesman-Review and Spokane Daily 
Chronicle reach 10 out of 10 families 


Market is 


If you’re measuring markets 
by metropolitan areas, YO 
better go cautiously 
when you come to Spokane. 


Measuring this big market 

in terms of metropolitan data 

a is like fitting diapers 

<7 on King Farouk. It 
just can’t be done. 


Why? Because 
the isolated Spokane region 
is one of the West’s largest 
natural marketing areas 
P\ --an integrated 
ie trade entity 
the size of New England 


... but in the very heart of the 
Pacific Northwest 


Walled in on all sides 

by giant mountain ranges... 

and separated from surrounding 
markets by great 
distances ... it conforms 
ideally to the logic 
of geography and 

distribution patterns. 


More than a metropolitan area, 
this vast market is composed of 
hundreds of prosperous 
cities and towns and 
rich farm communities. 
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Al times as big as it looks 


Population is over a million (greater 

than the Milwaukee #&@ f Metropolitan Area) 
... income is close to two billion 
.. .- and sales are over one billion (beat- 
ing those of 14 individual states!). 


Measured by any market index you choose, 
it’s four times as big as it’s metropolitan 
area. And you sell it all, when 
you sell Spokane! 


For not only do Spokane’s two big daily newspapers 
-- The Spokesman-Review and Spokane Daily Chronicle-- 
furnish complete coverage of metropolitan 

Spokane, they blanket the entire Spokane 

Market, too. 


Throughout one of the largest areas served by 
any daily newspaper in the country, these two 
A\ <— big newspapers enter one out of 
fs every two households! 


THE SPOKESMAN-REVIEW 
SPOKANE DaiILy CHRONICLE eee 


the Inland Empire ~ 
like one 


To cover the vast Spokane Market, More than 2400 carrier-salesmen in 


delivery trucks of The Spokesman- hundreds of cities and towns through- 
Review and Spokane Daily Chronicle 3 out the Spokane Market provide 9 out 
travel a distance equal to three times of 10 subscribers with home delivery 


around the world every week. service. 


Advertising Representatives: Cresmer & Woodward, Inc 
Sunday Spokesman-Review carries Metro Sunday Comics and This Week magazine 
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“He must know 


- a good spot” 


Young & Rubicam does too. The Y&R timebuyers, who place 


millions of dollars of spot television business, are seasoned 
masters at picking the best station buys on the market, in 
any market. Their decisions reflect the findings of Y&R’s own 
expert research department...and the wealth of market and 


station data supplied by CBS Television Spot Sales. 


During the past year, Young & Rubicam has scheduled spot 
campaigns on KSL-TV, Salt Lake City, for such blue-chip 
advertisers as American Home Products, Simmons Mattress, 
P. Lorillard, Northern Tissue and Lipton Tea. 


Good spot to be in? Young & Rubicam thinks so. And so do 
the 346 different national spot advertisers currently running 
campaigns on the thirteen stations and the regional network 


represented by... 


CBS TELEVISION SP@T SALES 


wcss-TV New York, WHCT Hartford, wcau-tv Philadelphia, wrop-tv Washington, 
WwBTv Charlotte, WBTW Florence, WMBR-TV Jacksonville, WxIx Milwaukee, 
WBBM-TV Chicago, KGUL-TV Galveston, KSL-TV Salt Lake City, KOIN-TV Portland, 
KNXT Los Angeles, and THE CBS TELEVISION PACIFIC NETWORK 


What makes a newspaper great? 


: Pern 
FASTEST CAR W \SH ead 


teed. Much experience 
se 14. Jim C ® 


‘“‘Free want ad space for any teen- 
ager interested in getting a summer 
job.”’ This neighborly offer by the 
Minneapolis Star and Tribune pro- 
duced, one day last June, five solid 
pages of the sprightliest advertising 
that ever brightened the classified 
columns of major newspapers. 


Fascinated readers found enthusi- 
astic offers by youthful artists, acro- 
bats, musicians, models and 13 bud- 
ding ventriloquists. Talent-for-hire 
included dog trainers, horse walkers, 
semi-pro carpenters and enough 
carwashers and odd-job specialists to 
fill out a staggering total of 2,614 
free want ads. Astute parents are 
still mining the five-month-old classi- 
fied section for experienced baby- 
sitters. 
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One 14-year-old offered to ““mow 
your grass and kill mosquitoes.” 
Another hopeful volunteered, “I'll 
mow, rake, cut, crate, bury, carry, 
push, pull and dig.’’ And one earnest 
youth wrote simply, ‘‘Willing to 
work hard.”’ Then thoughtfully add- 
ed, “Also willing to stick with it.” 


Adult reaction to the juvenile job- 
seekers was enthusiastic and swift. 
More than half of the teenagers got 
responses to their ads. Over 600 
accepted the jobs offered. And a 
check-up survey found 89 per cent 
of the youngsters or their parents 
expressing thanks or praise for the 
newspapers’ free employment serv- 
ice. 


Baskets of mail poured into Min- 
neapolis Star and Tribune offices 
from kids, corporation presidents, 
parents and educators. One mother, 
in what she called a “hurried note,” 
wrote 10 pages of thanks. A grain 
company executive who called the 
service a “tremendous contribution 


to the youth of the Twin Cities,” 
wrote that he had already hired one 
young man, was planning to hire a 
couple more. And a teenager sum- 
med up for his fellows, “It’s the 
ultimate. Thanks a bunch.” 

For such thoughtful service to 
readers of all ages, and for leader- 
ship in many such worthwhile enter- 
prises, residents of the Upper Mid- 
west look naturally to the Minne- 
apolis Star and Tribune . . . good 
friends, good neighbors, good news- 
papers to a great region and all of 
its people. 


Copr., 1957, The Minneapolis Star and Tribune Co. 
Minneapolis 
Starand Tribune 


EVENING MORNING & SUNDAY 


625,000 SUNDAY -495,000 DAILY 


JOHN COWLES, President 
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The Bloom Is Off the Boom... 
What Do We Do Now? 


Armstrong's able president sees the coming two years as ‘The 


Interim Period" before the next upswing. He views it as an ex- 


citing challenge to management. And he offers a platform call- 


ing for a practical philosophy, constructive attitudes, and 


timely action, from which all managers can draw inspiration. 


Some of us are now in that “Interim Period" we 
have been expecting for some time. 


Once more it's heartening—encouraging—stimu- 
lating—to hear that sleeves-rolled-up phrase, "Let's 


get back to fundamentals." 


By C. J. BACKSTRAND 
President, Armstrong Cork Co. 


Management must be confident. 


Management must be active. 


Management must be alert. 
Management must be aggressive. 


© Management must be perceptive. 


It seems to me that this phrase may well be It cannot be management as usual, because (at 


applied to all who hold managerial responsibility, 
and particularly to those who have general manage- 
ment responsibilities. | believe that in this interim 
period: 


least in some industries) we do not have business as 
usual. Current conditions are sharply different from 
those which obtained during the period of rapidly 
expanding markets. 


The problem management faces 
today is to restore and protect profit 
margins in the face of rising costs 
and highly competitive market condi- 
tions. Can this problem be solved? 
Can we restore margins that have 
been caught in the cost-price squeeze ? 
Can we extend our market oppor- 
tunities and strengthen our organiza- 
tions in the process ? 

I sincerely believe that the answer 
to all of these questions is “Yes,” 
circumstances and conditions to the 
contrary notwithstanding. I’m _re- 
minded here of Benjamin Disraeli’s 
famous words—“ Man is not the crea- 
ture of circumstances. Circumstances 
are the creatures of men.” And of 
Napoleon’s — “Circumstances? I 
make circumstances!” 
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While we as individual business 
managers can do little to control or 
affect the general business climate, 
we do have a great deal of control 
over the circumstances—the operat- 
ing climate—within our own organ- 
izations. 

Most of us in general manage- 
ment positions have learned that we 
cannot expect an organization to 
spontaneously recognize the need for 
action—and to act without leader- 
ship or direction. The people who 
constitute any organization need the 
stimulus that comes from manage- 
ment’s guidance and enthusiasm. The 
leadership management exercises in 
this way is like a catalyst in a chem- 
ical reaction—it brings results that 
would not otherwise take place. 


This is true in any business situa- 
tion, of course, but it is doubly so at 
a time like this. What are some of the 
specific guideposts for good manage- 
ment in the interim period? The first, 
and certainly one of the most impor- 
tant, is confidence—confidence that is 
based upon solid faith in the future. 
If management doesn’t have it, you 
can be sure that the rest of the organ- 
ization won't either. I’m not suggest- 
ing here a Pollyanna approach a 
blithe assumption that everything 
will turn out just fine. Not at all. 

I’m merely emphasizing how im- 
portant it is, in this critical period, 
for the top management of a business 
to have confidence in its own organ- 
ization — to have confidence in that 
organization’s skills and _ abilities— 
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The Bloom Is Off the Boom... (continued) 


and to have confidence in the knowl 
edge that we have been through situ- 
ations like this before and are cap- 
able of dealing with the problems 
nvolved. Such reasoned, intelligent 
onfidence is essential in order to set 
the tone of the whole organization 
and to assure wide understanding of 
Management actions. 

Second, it is essential for interim 
management to be active manage- 
ment. This implies active participa- 
tion by top management in a number 
of specific problem areas. One such 
area, of course, is controlling costs. 
The essence of cost reduction is the 
more prudent expenditure of money. 
It is not the blind slashing of costs 
on all fronts. The old maxim that it 
is necessary to spend money to make 
money is just as valid now as ever. 
But the present situation calls for a 
careful consideration of all areas of 
expense to determine realistically 
those that can be trimmed or elimi 
nated—and those that cannot. 

Inevitably in any extended period 
of expanding business, such as we 
have had almost without interruption 
since the end of World War II, many 
non-essential become ac 

just as fat 
accumulates on the human body from 


expenses 
cepted as necessary cost 


years of high living and little exer 
cise. Most such expenses are small in 
themselves — but in the aggregate, 
they are large. We add functions 
that appear to be good but which, on 
close analysis, don’t really aid the 
business. Expense accounts get fat 
ter. Unnecessary trips are made. Peo- 
ple are added to the organization 
when there is no real need for their 
services. 

These are the non-essential ex 
penses—the fat of the business—that 
must be trimmed away. But again let 
me emphasize the importance of do- 
ing the job selectively. We must be 
sure that in our eagerness to get our 
organizations down to a trim, fight- 
ing weight, we do not cut away 
muscle. At a time when maintaining 
sales volume is so urgent, it does not 
make sense to trim those expenditures 
that directly stimulate or result in 
sales. As an obvious example, this is 
not the time to start eliminating 
salesmen. But it is the time when we 
must see to it that each salesman is 
producing and not merely 
through the motions. 

Another area closely related to cost 
control is financial management. In 
the months ahead the financial re 
sources of every business will be taxed 


going 


"We should concentrate 
on selling profit 
opportunity, rather 

than merely the 
merchandise itself." 
—C. J. Backstrand, 
president, Armstrong 


Cork Co. 


to the limit. In this highly volatile 
period, with circumstances changing 
rapidly month by month, it is imper- 
ative that general management keep 
a close check on its credit situation. 

No business can afford the luxury 
of laxity — of failing to act when 
necessary to prevent its customers 
from delaying payments beyond rea- 
sonable periods. Here again, good 
judgment is needed so that arbitrary 
credit tightening does not reduce 
sales. The customer’s ability to pay 
and the soundness of his business op- 
eration should be the basic concern 
in the administration of credit policy 
General management must certainly 
play a part in this important area. 
This is what I mean by active man 
agement in the interim period. 

The period also demands manage 
ment that is alert and aggressive— 
alert to sales and market opportuni- 
ties and aggressive in pursuing them. 
In working to build volume, we 
should concentrate primarily on those 
customer accounts that are going to 
be winners, that have the ability and 
the resources to successfully weather 
this period. At the same time, we 
need to look carefully at all market 
opportunities and be sure that we are 

{continued on page 96) 
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Tell the Housewife What She Saves 


What’s the use of featuring a large econ- 
omy size in your product line, if you fail to 
tell the prospective purchaser — in under- 
standable terms — just how sizeable the 
economy 1s? 

Most housewives know that buying the 
larger sizes usually results in some saving, 
but they seldom have any idea just how 
great that saving can be. Since grocery store 
prices vary, it is frequently impractical for 
a manufacturer to quote prices in his nation- 
al advertising. But, he can urge his outlets 
to play up the amount of saving made on 


economy-size purchases. If he neglects to 


promote the thrift-advantage of quantity 
buying, he is losing many a potential big- 
ger-ticket sale to today’s penny-conscious 
homemaker. 

Shown here are some examples of the 
savings possible when purchasing products 
in jumbo size. They are taken from a book- 
let for housewives by Pauline Arnold 
White entitled “How to Get the Most 
Out of Your Grocery Dollar.” Shouldn’t 
this type of information be supplied the 
buyer by the manufacturer through his 
outlets’ advertising and point-of-purchase 


displays? 
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Canned 7 
Orange Juice 


Crackers 


24¢ can 32¢ 


Saving (5.79 


Pound can 1 Ib. 12-oz. 


Coming Jan. 30: NBP's 
Fabulous Annual Dinner 


White ties and tail coats . . . medals on 
ribbons . . . names to conjure with... a 
Silver Quill. They’re all part of one of 
Washington’s most shining annual events: On 
January 30 the National Business Publica- 
tions, Inc., will hold its “State of Nation” 
dinner at which it gives its now-famous Silver 
Quill Award. And among the busiest men in 
the nation’s capital these days is NBP’s astute 
president (once described as “Puck with a 
Southern accent”), Robert E. Harper. As 
head of NBP—which under his direction, 
since 1949, has grown from 52 to 201 member 
publications — Bob Harper is overseeing all 
details. (Harry S. Truman has been an hon- 
ored guest at one of these affairs.) And this 
year, as always, the guest list is one that would 
make Gwen Cafritz, the fabled Washington 
hostess, sit up in envied notice: Vice-President 
Richard Nixon; General and Mrs. Nathan 
F. Twining; the Attorney-General and other 
members of the Cabinet. The guest of honor 
and recipient of the 1958 Silver Quill: Ben- 
jamin F. Fairless, retired chairman of United 
States Steel Corp. ... Harper, son of a Metho- 
dist clergyman, recently was honored with a 
citation of appreciation from his own asso- 


ciation. 


Another Brown for Brown-Forman DISTILLERS ( ORPORATION 


3 . c wi . 

Every day at noon the top brass of 87-year-old FUNCTIONAL ORGANIZATION CHany 
Brown-Forman Distillers Corp. sit down to lunch 
together in the attractive Forester Room on the second 
floor of the Louisville home offices. Recently they 
rose to toast their newest member, a stocky, youngish 
man who bears the Brown name. He’s Robinson S. 
Brown, Jr.,—40—third Brown on the executive 
staff. (The others: W. L. Lyons Brown, chairman, 
and George Garvin Brown, president.) Robby Brown, 
father of five, had become the new holder of the 
Number Three slot. He’s now v-p and executive di- 
rector of sales.. A grandson of the founder of the 
corporation, Brown joined the company in the summer 
of 1935 while he was a student at The University 
of Virginia. Five years later he entered the company’s 
advertising agency, then Ruthrauff & Ryan, to absorb 
the advertising end of the business. After a year in the aD 
agency he went to work in the Chicago sales force. STE R 
During the war he served as a pilot and bombardier, Pty. 
came back home as advertising manager for two of the 
company’s brands, Old Forester and King. . . . He 
spends his free time on the golf course or adding to his 


extensive collection of ancient bottles and glassware. 
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THEY’RE IN THE NEWS 


BY HARRY WOODWARD 


Union Carbide's 
New Marketing Set-up 


A tweedy, non-smoking gentleman 
whose professorial mien covers a re- 
markable sense of humor has been 


( hosen t 


o head the important new 
marketing slot at Union Carbide 
Chemicals Co., Division of Union 
Carbide Corp. He’s John A. Field, 
Florida-reared and a Darien, Conn., 
resident, who started like so many 
of his company’s 

a unit foreman in one of the company 
plants. Now, after 22 years’ experi- 
ence in production and_ sales, he’s 
been chosen to be the first v-p—ma1 
keting, which places him in charge 
of all Carbide’s chemical marketing 
functions, with a tightly-knit market 
ing committee, composed of five men 
I 


lim. Each has broad, specific 


unde 
functions, devoted to sales, market 

g, services. All will report to Field 
for direction and coordination. John 
Field went from Yale, where he got 
his B.A. in chemistry, to Oxford 
University on a Henry Fellowship, 
established by Lord Charles and Lady 
Julia Henry for travel and study by 


outstanding students; three of the 


An 


fellowships go to Americans, three to 
Englishmen. And at Oxford Field 


h in, of all things, 


= 


9|| 


d id chemical resear 


“OH+ 


_— 
| 


sex hormones! ... Field says, in one 


SN3 


ac 
oP) 


of his straight-faced humor demon- 
strations, that he has “two children 


and one wife.” 


dNnOw 
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Schrafft's Captures Super Markets 
With ‘Shelf-Right” Packages 


Problem: How to level out a peaks-and-valleys sales curve 


because so much Schrafft's candy was bought for gifts. 


Solution: Get into the big grocery outlets where the firm 


could develop year-round sales on candy bought to eat. 


l'wo years ago, a 96-year-old candy 

make put its Tamous products Into 
super markets for the first time. 
Sales were most disappointing. 

later, the company tried 

lis time it hit pay dirt. Sales 

1957 increased 13%, the 


$s gain in company his- 


lhe difference between new and 
Id? Scientific packaging. 

So says William Silverman, vice 
president in charge of merchandising, 
W. F. Schrafft and Sons Corp., Bos- 
ron < indy makers. 

‘The name’s the same,” said Sil- 
verman, paraphrasing Schrafft’s cur- 
ent advertising theme. “The qual- 
ty’s the same. The package is dif- 
ferent. [t must be the package.” 

Schrafft, marketer of more than 
ten million pounds of candy a year, 
is a subsidiary of Frank G. Shattuck 

) New York. The Shattuck um- 
also covers Schrafft’s restau- 
chain throughout the East, as 
as the Wallace Candy Co. 
Shattuck sales volume is more than 
$52 million a year. 


Well-entrenched in gift shops and 
drug stores, the widely known 
Schrafft’s label is now gaining na 
tional acceptance in chain grocery 
stores, due to a series of packaging 
developments that stimulated an over- 
all change of merchandising policy. 

Changes started in spring 1956. 
At that time Silverman called in 
Container Corporation of America 
to consult about redesign of a pepper 
mint patty carton. 

“It was a straw in the wind,” 
Silverman said, “just one of our 
many candy products—a far cry from 
the entire line. We wanted new ideas 
for chain grocery merchandising, and 
thought we'd start with the pepper- 
mint patty carton.” 

Ideas tlooded in from CCA’s Bos- 
ton design laboratory. The final de- 
sign was produced and put on the 
market. ‘The carton worked well 
racking up new sales records. This 
was encouraging. Success fanned the 
desire for total super-market distribu 
tion. 

Container was put to work on an 
overall merchandising plan, came up 


PROUD of the package, and 
largely responsible for its ac- 
ceptance in grocery outlets, 
are George Dolloff (left), 
Schrafft’s grocery sales man- 
ager, and William Silverman, 
vice-president in charge of 
merchandising. 


in the fall of 1956 with a three-part 
recommendation: 


1. ‘Take a survey among supe! 
market buyers. Find out what kind 
of candy packaging they really want. 

2. Design packages to fit these re- 
quirements. ‘Test these packages at 
Container’s laboratory. 


3. Using survey facts, design per- 
manent production packages for super 
markets. 


“We bought the ideas,” Silverman 
‘xplained simply. ‘‘We thought it 
was time to introduce Schrafft’s into 
super markets as business over and 
ibove our traditional gift line. 

“We have always sold candy mainly 
for gifts. That meant that Christ- 
mas, Mother’s Day and Easter were 
standard buying waves. Birthdays 
came year-round, of course—but that 
still left us lopsided. We still had to 
carry large inventories most of each 
vear. A solution to this problem 
might well be the leveling, overall! 
effect of steady super-market buying 
power.” 

Next step: the surveys must be 
made, evaluated, acted upon. 

What did candy buyers really 
want? Container’s market develop- 
ment department explored. For his 
sample, William L. Dempsey, Jr., 
market development manager, sifted 
down his lists to 50 representative 
chain buyers in metropolitan areas: 
San Francisco, New York, Chicago, 
Boston and Philadelphia. 

Pollsters showed each buyer 24 
mounted photos of different candy 
products. For each product, each 
buyer was asked: 

e Will it sell in a super market? 


@ What kind of packaging will 
sell it? 
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These are the eye-appealing candy packages 


that helped Schrafft's increase sales 


13°, last year. 


4 elly Bean 


———— 
Licorice STO 


= Buller (re 


— em 


@ How should it be priced? 

Results were reported to Schrafft’s 
in a 60-page report, as long-term me! 
chandising information. Most imme 
diately significant were three areas: 


(he price must 
appealing to the 


1. Pleasing Price. 
be psychologically 
super-market buyer. Best candy prices: 
19, 29 and 39 cents per package. 

“This discovery was extremely in 
teresting to us,’ Silverman said. 
“Our unsuccessful super-market line 
sold for 60-some cents. Now we had 
an indication of why it didn’t work 

“Price makes the difference be- 
tween eating candy and gift candy,” 
he explained. “When a woman is 
out shopping, she doesn’t mind spend 
ing up to 39 cents for candy to eat. 
3ut she won’t go higher than that 
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and she doesn’t want to take 
of the grocery budget. 

“Of course, gift candy is success 
fully priced much higher. But gifts 
are bought in a different shopping 
atmosphere with a different budget. 
Gift candy won't sell well in a super 
market. 
other hand, you wouldn’t expect eat 
ing candy to move as fast in a gift 
atmosphere.”’ 

For these reasons, the astute candy 


manufacturer today tries to tap the 


eating market, Silverman believes. 
Where is this market available? Pri 


marily through the grocery store. 


2. Packaging. In the past Schrafft’s 
candy packaging was not designed for 
super-market stocking and shelving 
the surveyed buyers said. 


Eating candy will. On the 


The 


product in a flat rectangular 


recommendation: Put 


each package the same size. S« 
original grocery line had featured 
packages of varying shapes and sizes. 

Further, buyers pointed out that 
the flat rectangle is best for display. 
This shape allows a large side fo 
mass display, plus enough roon 
the small sides for product and b 
name, in case packs are stacked e1 
Ways. 


3. Illustration. Chocolate cand) 
its own. illustration problem. 
window type carton is used, 
begins to look messy on hot s 
days. 

The poll indicated that soft candy 
should be illustrated in photographs 
or artwork, and that hard candy 
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tn ough 

ittering 
n han Schrattt’s 
t 


] 
olling tO produce a 


ed wheels 


+ 


ound package for Its supe! 


line. 


} 
+ 


he survey showed estab 


ceptance for properly pack- 
candy, Schrafft’s concentrated 

providing a pleasing and practical 

ton design. 

Container Corporation's design de 


partment supervised the redesign 
project. Designers first took a long 
look at Schraftt’s old super-market 
called for a 


and shape, this change 


line. Since the survey 
standard size 


in testing is an Ocular Camera. This 
mechanism photographs the eye move- 
a random-picked sample of 


freezing on film 


ments of 
typical consumers 
their first telling reaction to the pack 
age. When printed, this series of 
pictures shows where each shoppe 
looked first, second, and so on. 

‘These reactions were carefully dia- 
gramed. Design engineers used the 
eye-movement charts to mold their 
original package designs. 

When the final result was mocked 
up in hand-made sample cartons, 
Schrafft’s had 12 new packages, each 
distinctively selling its own product, 
each unmistakably part of the 
Schrafft’s family. 


effort,” he 


you show up with a seasonal line, 
your shelf space is gone; some othe1 
product is sitting there. 
to fight for it all over again. 

“With a year-round line, you get 
regular shelf commodity 
hard-come-by in these days. 

“From the ground up, we've ap 
proached the super market repackag- 
ing with these year-round marketing 
goals in mind,” Silverman said. ‘And 
so far, we've felt our new look is 
*xtremely successful. 

“Today mass impulse 


or break a 


So vou have 


space, a 


sales make 
company’s distribution 
added. “You must start 
with the package. Get it right—then 
base ‘consumer advertising, point-ot- 


purchase promotion, and personal sell- 
ing efforts on that packaging theme.” 

With this theory in mind, Schrafft’s 
advertising is now in 100 markets 
carrying the message: “The Name's 
— and the Quality’s the 


Next, they The packages were of two sizes. 
identifi Each logotype was yellow on a brown 
cation and its self-selling ability pennant. Each candy type had a dif- 

“We knew we ferent but appropriate background 

irket shopper in the first 30 sec color. Each established the Schrafit’s 

said Albert Kner, name. But each was styled consist ” 
of package design. ently with its product. Same, Too.” 

With a new packaging concept, The campaign is running in news- 
Schrafft’s was ready to tackle mar- papers, magazines, and outdoor media 
keting. — backed up with specialized ‘T'V 
as well as new “For wanted spots in some markets. But no matter 
to smooth out our selling curve into where the ad appears, it features the 
a regular year-round volume,” Silver- package, new merchandising founda- 
“A part-year line is a real tion for one of America’s oldest brands 
Each year, when of candy. The End 


was planned immediately. 


rested the old line tor b and 
must sell the super- 
Container’s Same 
“So the 
arresting.” 

depth analysis that 
probed the old packages and com- 
peting candy cartons, several reasons, we 
oughs designers had sketched out 
[his battery of designs was then sub 
man said. 


problem in supers. 


nitted to a series of tests. 


Foremost among the machines used 


GREATEST FLEXIBILITY 


of any farm publication in the Southwest! 


NO OTHER farm publication in the Southwest provides such 
flexibility of services for its advertisers as The Farmer-Stockman. 
OKLAHOMA 
[| FLEXIBILITY IN CHOICE OF ISSUES: 
When you advertise in The Farmer-Stockman, you may schedule 


your ads for the Texas issue only, or the Oklahoma issue only ... 
or for both Texas and Oklahoma issues in combination. 


[| FLEXIBILTY IN COPY CHANGES: 


Advertisers using both Texas and Oklahoma issues of The Farmer- 
Stockman may run different ads simultaneously, or the same ad 
with a change of dealer listings in each of the two issues. 


FLEXIBILITY IN PRODUCTION: 


Now printed entirely by offset process. No engravings are required. 
Ads can be reproduced from original artwork, velox prints of 
original art or engraver’s proofs. 


The Farme, — 
The Farmer-Stockman is the only farm publication edited “Stockma, 


separately for Texas, and edited separately for Oklahoma! 


“i |The Farmer-Stockman 


OKLAHOMA CITY + DALLAS 


J. H. Hunter, Advertising Director 


400 N. Michigan Avenve 
Chicago 11, SUperior 7-6145 
420 Lexington Avenue 

New York 17, MUrray Hill 4-3340 


500 N. Broodwa 

Oklahoma City rd CEntrol 2-3311 
4321 N. Central Expressway 
Dalles 5, LAkeside 1-312! 


OF i 


434,81 
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You may never have estimated how many separate items, volume; and he focused his thinking on the individual 
and how many of each, are bought by the average person customer. In his autobiography* published Jan. 8, the 
during his life span. But the man who wrote Cadillac copy co-founder and for many years chairman of MacManus, 
for more than a quarter of a century, the late James R. John & Adams, Inc., records some significant things about 
Adams, viewed the individual purchase as the key to the average customer. A few excerpts appear below. 


JANUARY 


YF, 


The safest procedure in advertising is to think entirely of one 
customer—just one person. 

On first thought, this little fellow may seem unworthy of such 
attention on the part of a great national advertiser. But after you 
think about him seriously for a few moments, your respect for him 
is almost certain to begin to grow. 

From the time he is twelve years old until he dies, somewhere 
around seventy, this little fellow does a surprising amount of buying. 
For instance, he buys about three hundred shirts. Any manufacture 
who suddenly found himself with an order for three hundred shirts 
would give the wholesale discount without question. 

He eats fifty thousand meals which he personally orders. The 
Waldorf would go into a tailspin if it ever found itself with an 
order for that many luncheon plates. 

He buys about two hundred suits of clothes. Many reputable 
retailers in the coats and pants business don’t make that: many 
sales in an entire year. 

He either buys or influences the purchase of from ten to fifteen 
automobiles. 

He travels, during this period, about a quarter of a million miles 
either in his own car or as a paying passenger on public conveyances. 
In either case, he is a great potential for those who sell the where- 
withal of travel. 

He buys two hundred pairs of shoes, smokes five thousand pack- 
ages of cigarettes, and makes twenty-five thousand telephone calls. 

Yes, he’s quite a spender. Purely within his own rights as a co 
sumer, he is worthy of the best efforts advertising can throw in hi 


direction. 


*“Sparks Off My Anvil,” Harper & Brothers, $3 


if You Were Called in to Find the Trouble... 


would you lay the blame on lack ot advertising and promotion ? 


yutput of shoes,”’ declares the author, 


sh wh tl 


he weak rise to only 3 


“Per capita 


“in the past 20 years of rising prosperity, has 


pairs, from 314 pairs. Evidently the shoe industry 


has neither taken full advantage of marketing opportunities nor driven aggressively 


} 


eno 


gh to hold a minimum percentage of consumer income. 


Currently, Advertising Is This Percentage of Sales for: 


Shoes 
Food 


Home appliances 6.8 


o/ 
/o 


Cameras and optical 
goods 6.9 


Beer and wine 8.4 


Soaps and polishes 17.8 


Drug products 

Cosmetics and 
toiletries 

Confections and 
soft drinks 


Why America Is So Poorly Shod 


Shoes are basic, and the industry allows little lilt to creep 
into its promotion. Only 60% of capacity is now used. 
|,000 firms fight it out. The four largest shoe makers ac- 
count for less than 25% of sales. What is wrong in shoes? 


shoe industr\ 
more 1g! T srowth vitality 
it any time in the twentieth 
\ basically essential industry, 
1as shown consistent inability for 
ny vears to hold its share of dis 
posable personal income and has been 
shackled in a maze of price and styling 
inefhcient production in 
tances and insufficient and 
colorless advertising promotion. 
Now the industry is tapping more 
its potential through the introduc- 
more interesting styles (in- 
imports) than at any time in 
somewhat more strategic 
eficiency-producing mergers, 
production layouts, more 
retail outlets, better selling 


} 
{ 


more though still 1 


| 


dvertising 


the untavorable pec uliarities 


try is excess produ 


sent potential 


By PETER B. B. ANDREWS 


Consulting Economist 


| billion pairs an 
nually, while even with a record out- 


output is about 


put of 600 million, only 60% of 
capacity is used. There are actually 
about 1,000 companies in the business 
ot making shoes, and the four largest 
(International Shoe Co., Brown-Shoe 
Co., Inc., General Shoe Corp. and 
Endicott-Johnson Corp.) account fo1 
less than one-fourth of the industry’s 
total output. 

In the majority of large American 
industries the top 50 companies con- 
trol 906¢ or more of their industry’s 
total production, whereas the top 50 
shoe firms turn out less than 50% of 
the country’s footwear. There is a 
steady influx of producers in the shoe 
facilitated by the accessi 
machinery, which for the 


industry, 
bility of 
most part is rented by the manuta 
turer, requiring small initial outlay 
of capital. 


A sizable proportion of these con- 


sistently fail, with an over-all effect 
ot. bogging down the industry’s prog- 
ress. At the other extreme, the top 
through expansion and 
mergers, have attained a plane of 
greater strength, efficiency and pros- 
perity, though traditional conserva- 
tism often stands in the way of their 
capitalizing on the full sales potential. 

The old conservative spirit is re 
Hected in such hampering situations 
as the self-imposed ceilings of price 


producers, 


lines or price grooves, the lack of 
selling sparkle and drive in most of 
shoe advertising, need for a wider 
variety of styles and aggressive pro- 
motion of these styles, failure to 
modernize retail stores as thousands 
continue with old-fashioned lighting, 
displays and dingy atmosphere, and 
the need for greater modernization ot 
manufacturing techniques. 

Almost 60% of the shoes sold last 
year retailed for $6 a pair or less, and 
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| XMAS DAY | 


they Buy More because they Have More! 


@ You'll find big, booming Indianapolis a mighty slick market for everything 
from sleds to slacks! Here are the cold facts: Department store and general 
merchandise sales are each way above the national average—55.4% and 79.4% 
respectively.* And average annual income per family is a cool $6,882! Yes, 
the selling weather’s brisk in Indianapolis . . . just right for coasting to new 


records. Write for complete market and circulation data. 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY - NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


¥19 


tSales Mar 
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One of America’s largest, 
richest markets ... where 
your advertising message 
can be delivered 385,000 
times each day by two 
of America’s greatest 


newspapers. 


Actually, the principal avenue to indicates that the men’s: “switch to 
large, fundamental sales growth lies summer shoes” campaign has not 
getting people to expand their widely succeeded for the third year. 
wardrobes of shoes, and this can To the consternation of shoe men, 
ome about only through convincing spot checks across the U.S. reveal that 
the public of the necessity of owning eight out of ten men wear fall 
nore shoes and the presentation of winter shoes in the summertime, even 
more exciting, appealing styles, backed though the remainder of their attire 
by a keen drive to make people want is in cool, lightweight clothes. Amus 
ingly, a summer picture is singled out 

ian shoe industry, t use covering the dedication of the Tru 

one example, has many I t] man library. It shows former Presi 
styles we do, and, in fact, hav dent Hoover, Chief Justice Warren, 
idopted some of them—lately the library chief O'Connor and ‘Truman 
tapered toe, which has given our in among others. Only Mr. Truman 
dustry’s sales quite a fillip. Even ir was wearing summer shoes, but these 


is 
hildren’s shoes all enormous and were given to him as part of a com 


growing market—the Italians intro plete shoe wardrobe by the Boot and 
trading up duce almost a dozen times the number Shoe Workers Union. 
f our styles, though we produce and So, even the rather widely pro- 
listribute about 15 times as many moted slogan, “Look at Your Shoes 
venile shoes. Everyone Else Does” would backfire 
But stvling in itself, essential as it in this and a number of similar in- 
;, must go hand in hand with vigo stances, revealing that many example- 
ous marketing. The conservative, pas setting notables have not been sold 
sive approach in shoe advertising does on the great basic comfort and foot 
not move the product in the dynan hygiene aspects of wearing summer 
honored \merican way. The mere picture of a shoes. Many men do not care pri 
most su shoe with soft-sell ad copy does not marily about appearance but could 


American make the nation’s shoe wardrobes definitely be sold on foot comfort and 


ever re-styling, swell. Summer shoes for men i a less-perspiring-of-feet sales approach. 


d, important]; great unsaturated market—should sell In the shoe business, ad budgets 

r ad drive n much greater volume. The trade have a degenerating way of rising and 

7 falling with profit margins. Too many 
transfer an ad budget to another ac 
ount when new lasts and patterns 
are needed. Another unfortunately 
rather familiar procedure is to slash 
second-half ad programs when the 
tradition of maintaining price lines 
results in declining profit margins. 


Who pushed up pony prices? Feeling of Adventure 
Few years ago a pretty fair pony As for retailing, modernization of 


outlets is extensively required. 
cost $50. Today you pay $250-$300. is being done in many cases with ex- 
Who buys ponies? Well, a pair cellent results, but largely by chain 
firms, and only about one-fourth of 
are standard equipment for kids on many the 23.000 stores are members of 
Successful Farming subscribers’ farms. chains with 11 or more outlets. The 
bright shoe stores of shopping centers 


Point: Pony purchases indicate are magnetic, but behind the front of 


good prospects for any consumer goods any shopping center, retailing is basic 
ally the same as downtown. The dif- 
You'll find them in SF— ference is in what the stores seem te 


tO 


PS . fer. Shopping re re is attrac 
average SF subscriber's farm cash income oft hopping ™ here there is — 
tive color and light and a feeling of 
above $10,000 for several years! enjoyment and adventure is irresist 
, - ble to many and that applies to the 
And no medium has more influence Pe NBs a a 
huge, growing middle income class ; 
with the 1,300,000 top US families well as top income people. 


i though the same things can be bou 
than Successful Farming! For proof, oA S Des 


at the same prices or perhaps a bit less 
call any SF office. at the Main Street shops, the feeling 

of adventure and pleasure isn’t there 

Successful Farming ...Des Moines, New York, Chicago, Detroit and won't be without the bright back 
| ground and_ stimulating showman 

ship of modern retailing. 


H. P. Wasson & Co., Indianapolis 


opened an Eastgate Shopping Cent 


Philadelphia, Cleveland, Atlanta, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
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store which has a new development in 
lighting and ceiling which provides 
both illumination and acoustical cor- 
rection. Shoes are displayed copiously 
and there are no glass cases. ‘he con- 
tention is that people observe and if 
they spot something interesting they'll 
sit down. The salon covers 5,000 
square feet and there are about 100 
chairs alternately upholstered in pale 
yellow and bittersweet. Mirrors are 
built in the front of low display 
tables spread through the store. The 
feeling is that if shoes are displayed 
in only a few shadow boxes, the cus- 
tomer may not realize the extensive 
nature of the stock. The store em- 
phasizes style variety. Its success has 
been sensational. 


Production Modernized 


Among the producers, much-needed 
modernization is taking place also in 
manufacturing techniques. The newer 
facilities established in recent years 
are much more efficiently taid out 
than the old factories. Everything is 
now on one floor, with leather and 
other raw materials coming in one 
door and finished shoes going out the 
other. In some small factories this 
new production line has increased 
production by as much as 50%. 

New pressure molding machines 
mold, vulcanize and attach complete 
soles and heels directly onto the 
leather uppers in one operation, doing 
away with nailing, stitching and 
binding. Leather, always a problem 
since it is a by-product of the meat 
industry and its supply depends on 
how much meat is consumed, has 
been fading in importance in recent 
years. In 1956 about two-thirds of 
all shoes made had non-leather soles. 
This has helped operating margins in 
counteracting high leather costs. Even 
as short a time ago as 1950, over half 
of all shoes were leather-soled. 

Wage rates, of course, have gone 
up but installation of labor-saving 
machinery has helped keep costs down. 
In 1956 the shoe industry produced 
592. million pairs of shoes with a 
labor force of 218,000, compared with 
522 million pairs with 230,000 
workers in 1950. 

Even these various production-ef- 
ficiency moves, however, do not ac- 
count fully for the advance in reven- 
ues and profits of the shoe industry 
leaders. The weak 12°% increase in 
total shoe production from 1946 to 
1956 is overshadowed by straight 
manutacturer (few or no retail out- 
lets) International Shoe, biggest pro- 
ducer, which jumped its sales from 
$135 million in 1946 to $267 million 
in 1956, a gain of almost 100%. 

International, producing about 
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Or 


®) 3 
- cross 
country 


CALL YOUR ALLIED MOVER 
...hes the No.| Specialist 


Ask your Allied Mover for a copy of “Before You Move.” See 


the yellow pages of your phone book, or write Allied Van Lines, 


Inc., Broadview, Illinois. 


Seren 
NATION WIDE Movi 


ALLIED VAN LINES « WORLD’S LARGEST LONG-DISTANCE MOVERS 


45 


1] " 
T al snoes, dis 


gh 30,000 independent retailers 
going through chain organiza 
\Iajor output is in the lower 


medium price bracket, with ru 


Slower Expansion 


=r 
[hough enormous dollar-wise, In 


na Shoe's_ sales gains pe! 


are not as great aS most 
ompanies in the field. One 
the company has not 
expanding (pat 
store acquisitions 
ther is that a small 
t total output is 
Tr specifi 


$1,547,248 adver 
in 1956 was di 


() OSU) 
LV. $209.186 
itions, $156,700. 


the é millio 


advertising figure 


small, though much of this 
been for specific brand 
ri 


tne company > well aware 


advertising and sales 

ot operating 

is favorable, having 

in 1956, 9.9% in 1955 

in 1954. Net income went 

ym $5.45 million in 1946 to $11.85 
1956 u 17%. 

‘J he othe 

-d to shoe manufacture, as Inte 

national largely is, U.S. 


sales ip trom $16. 


leading company re 


Shoe, ran its 


23 million in 1946 


to $38.48, a a 

than International’s (135% vs. 
98%). This reflects in part the 
branding of all its shoes and aggres 
sive promotion. The company and its 


larger percent © rise 


Oo 
— 
¢ 


subsidiaries own no retail stores an 


it is a leader in medium-price wo 
men’s Trade names _ include 
Red Cross, Cobbie and Joyce, and the 


company licenses Bowen and Hull to 


shoes. 


produce Wm. Joyce shoes for men. 

About three-quarters of output 1s 
taken directly from 
sales force from retailers for 


or oraers 


delivery and the remainder represents 
mail orders to be filled from stock on 
hand. Direct sales are made to 2,800 
retailers, and the sales outlets for the 
principal shoe brands—Joyce and Red 
Cross—do not as a whole duplicate 
the two lines. Income record is excel- 
lent. Percentage of operating income 
to sales has approximately doubled in 
the last being in 1956 at 
11.4%, compared with 12.7% in 
1955 and 12.0% in 1954. Net in 
come soared from $450,000 in 1946 
to $2,340,000 in F 


1? 
420%. 


decade, 


1956, a gain of 


Largest Sales Gain 


Integrated companies, which man 


ufacture their own shoes and _ also 
have their own retail outlets are led 
by the giant Brown Shoe, General 
Shoe, Endicott-Johnson and Melville 
Big-advertiser Brown Shoe 


shows the largest gain in sales of any 


Shoe. 


major shoe company in the last dec- 
ade, running million in 
1946 to $219 million in 1956, a jump 
of almost 300%. In addition to vigor 


from $55 


ous promotion of existing lines, th 
company has expanded ambitiously. 
It bought Wohl Shoe Co., which has 
about 200 stores, in 1951, Regal 
Shoe with 100 stores in 1954, and in 
1955 acquired G. R. Kinney, three 


million-pair manufacturer with a 


Create or Stagnate 


“This is a dangerous stagnation in the advertising business. 
There is too much follow-the-leader, like sheep, with clients and 
agencies. Too many are afraid of the disturbing effect of the 
bold approach which says: ‘Here is a path untrod by our com- 
petition, and here is a plan to make the most of this approach.’... 

“If this economy of ours is in a slump of re-adjustment, the 
fine creative minds of our advertising profession are obligated 
to stir themselves and apply all the power of creative selling 
with ideas, bold new copy, exciting new media strategy, and 
lead their clients to the means of creating new sales.” 


American Broadcasting Network 
Before Philadelphia Advertising Club 


Robert E. Eastman, President, 


360-store retail chain. Brown sells to 
retail distributors throughout the 
country. Wohl also acts as a whole- 
about 2,500 


shoe retailers. 


saler for independent 


Brown's nationally advertised 
brands are Naturalizer, Life Stride, 
Westport, Risque, and Air Step for 
Pedwin and Roblee 
for men; Buster Brown and Robin 


women; Regal, 


Hood for children. An advertising 
volume of $1,692,614 in 1956, top- 
ping the 


industry, was distributed: 


1 
I 


Magazines, $764,584 
Newspapers, $161,881 
Network TV, $333,099 
Spot TV, $383,050 
Business publications, $50,000. 
Last August 23, Brown started the 
strongest consumer advertising cam 
paign in shoe history—-52 full-color 
page ads in Life in an all-out selling 
public al 
Shoe 


brand. Brown's policies are reflected 


program to get greater 


ceptance for every Brown 
in an excellent earnings record. Net 
million in 
1956 up 


Percentage of operating In 


from $2 
million in 


income went 
1946 to SS 
240%. 
come to sales was 9.5% in 1956, com 
pared with 10.3% in 1955 and 8.4% 
in 1954. 


sales through acquisitions is likely to 


Further sharp growth of 


be slac kened: pending the outcome ot 
an anti-trust suit over acquiring Kin- 
ney, assets of the two firms are to be 
kept separate 


Among Top Four 


Most persistent expander in recent 
vears among the major companies is 
General Shoe, which makes about 
5% of all shoes in the U.S. and rates 
among the top four companies. In 
five years the company has bought 18 
shoe manufacturing and retailing 
firms. Simultaneously, the company 
has been building new stores. With 
the 30 opened in 1957, it has ex- 
panded its retail outlets to about 650. 
Acquisitions have been so extensive as 
to catch the attention of the Depart 
ment of Justice, and under the terms 
of a consent decree the company is 
barred from absorbing any more shoe 
companies till 1961. General, how- 


ever, acquired a 70% interest in 
Hoving Corp., which owns the Bon 
wit Teller chain of women’s specialty 
stores, and a controlling interest in 
Tiffany Corp. General Shoe’s sales 
show the sizable gain 
million in 1946 to $195.16 million in 
225% 


from $60.37 


1956, a climb of over , 
Output of men’s shoes is about the 
children’s lines 


same as women’s; 


comprise 106. Brands include some 
excellent, well-advertised, names: | 


\iller, Delman and Madam Wazell 


for the women; Johnston & Murphy 
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Whenever advertising and 
sales dollars are to be 
invested, Sales Manage- 
ment’s May 10 Survey of ~ 
Buying Power usually in- 
dicates how and where. To 
national advertisers and 
their agencies it is histori- 
cally the most famous plans- 
book in marketing. Cer- 
tainly, it is the most used. 


Salt Monagemtendy [v1 
New York Chicago Santa Barbara 


THE INQUIRING ADVERTISER: 


“What! I'm Missing 
40% of the Market?” 


Inswered by Bert Ferguson 
and Harold Walker, of 
Radio Station WDIA, Memphis 


QUESTION: Why am I missing over 
40% of the Memphis market, and how 
can I best advertise—to reach—and sell— 
this market? 


Mr. Ferguson: You may well have been 
missing over 40°o of the Memphis market 

the Negroes in the Memphis trading 
iarea—if you haven't realized that this 
market can be sold effectively, as a unit, 
through one medium and one medium 


ilone. WDIA 
Mr. Walker: Low Ne 


gro newspaper and maga- 
zine readership and the 
ercentage of tele 
whnership among 

groes mean that the Ne 
reached et 


fectively with these media 
——" 
WDIA, the first radio sta- = 


gro cannot be 


yn in this area to broadcast for Negroes 
mly, programs exclusively to the Negro. 
And in its coverage, WDIA, the only 
50,000 watt station in the Memphis area, 
reaches 1,237,686 Negroes—over one-tenth 
of the Negro population of the United 


Stat 


Mr. Ferguson: Memphis Negroes 

consider WDIA ftAeir station 

Its all-N ) staff entertains for 
Negr alone and 


exerts an unmatched per 
sonal appeal to command 


his unswerving lovaltv! He buys the 


oducts advertised on Ais station 


Mr. Walker: And he is buying mor 
goods because he has a higher comparable 
ncome than Negroes in any other area in 


the whol intry ! 


Mr. Ferguson: Last year, with 
total earnings of $616,294,- 
100, Negroes in the Mem 
phis market spent on_ the 
average, 80% of this income 
goods. Negroes buy 63.8% 


i 


consumer 
ull the flour sold in Memphis 
4 


t 


the shortening 5.6% 


the women's shoes 

Mr. Walker: WDIA delivers this por 
tion of the Memphis trading area to vou 
is 1 unit It's a ready made audience, 
ind a ready-made market 


Mr. Ferguson: WDIA consistently carries 
1 larger number of national advertisers 
than any other radio station in Memphis 
Its high-powered salesmanship has rolled 
ip high 
profits for scores of such na 
tional advertisers as Procter 
st, and Gamble, Nabisco, General 

i; Foods and Ford! 
Mr. Walker: Write us today and tell 
us about the product you want to sell 
WDIA’s unmatched combination of per 
nal appeal and hard-hitting salesman 


! | 
volume sales and 


ship can mean increased sales for you! 


Mr. Ferguson: Let us show you how 

WDIA can deliver as a umt the 

Memphis market you've been missing! 
WDIA 1s represented nationally 


Company 


Whitehouse & Hardy, Frank Bros. 
and Jarman, for the men. Children’s 
include Acrobat and Story Book. Half 
the company’s output is sold to inde- 
pendent shoe merchants, about 30% 
through company outlets and the re- 
mainder to mail order houses and 
chain stores. The company sells to 
these retailers in nearly every city 
and town in the U.S., through numer- 
ous separate sales divisions of its own. 
This decentralized distribution policy 
allows each sales division to operate 
independently, and it is claimed to be 
a major factor in the company’s suc- 
cesses. Net income went from $2.76 
million in 1946 to $5.91 -million in 
1956, up 114%. Percentage of oper- 
ating income to sales was 7.6% i 
1956, compared with 8.0% in 

and 8.0% in 1954. 

Most conservative of the big four 
is Endicott-Johnson Corp., the sec- 
ond largest producer of shoes for men, 
women and children in the medium- 
and low-price range. In contrast to 
its principal competitors, Endicott- 
Johnson in recent years has not been 
pursuing a merger and acquisition 
program. Consequently, its sales fig- 
ures reflect mainly the growth of its 
own business. Gains, accordingly, are 
considerably smaller than any among 
the major companies. In 1946 sales 
totaled $105.89 million, rising to 
$151.36 million in 1956, an advance 
of 43%. 


Mail Order, Too 


Endicott-Johnson markets part of 
its output through approximately 540 
owned stores, and sells both whole- 
sale and retail. Wholesale business is 
mostly chain store and mail order, 
but a considerable volume goes 
through an organization of whole- 
salers, jobbers and independent re- 
tailers. The company’s normal base 
stock method of handling inventories 
is designed to eliminate from reported 
earnings most of any inventory price 
decreases during the course 


rises or 
of a year. Net income went from 
$2.38 million in 1946 to $2.77 mil- 
lion in 1956, a comparatively small 
rise of 16.4%. Percentage of operat- 
ing income to sales was 6.9% in 
1956, compared with 5.8% in 1955 
and +.7 in 1954. 

Melville Shoe Corp. is the largest 
shoe manufacturing-retailing  inte- 
grated company in the country. Sixth 
manufacturer, ,the company 
a large chain of over 950 
stores in some 453 cities in 43 states 
and the District of Columbia. Of its 
three brands, ‘Thom McAn, Miles 
and John Ward, Thom McAn stores 
total about 78%, Miles 20.8% and 
John Ward the remainer. Thom Mc- 


largest 


also has 


An is in the popular-price field, Ward 
in the medium-price field, and 85% 
of its and Ward’s business is in men’s 
and boy’s shoes, hosiery and rubber 
footwear. Miles has over 90°% ot 
sales in popular-price women’s and 
children’s lines. Sales rose from 
$63.84 million in 1946 to $126.12 
million in 1956, a gain of 98%, an 
impressive advance considering the 
particularly slow growth of men’s 
shoe sales generally through this per- 
iod. The Miles chain was acquired 
late in 1952, serving to stimulate 
sales since then. Net income in 1946 
totaled $3.9 million, rising to $6.11 
million in 1956, a gain of 57%. Per- 
centage of operating income to sales 
is among the highest in the industry, 
beir g 10.6% in 1956, 11.3% in 1955, 
and 11.9% in 1954. 


In 40 States 


Shoe Corporation of America, 
another very large and successful in- 
tegrated manufacturing - retailing 
chain, concentrates more in_ the 
women’s and children’s lines. Brands 
include Friskies, Blue Bird, Dream 
Step, Sports Stars, Cozy Toes, 
Monte Carlo, Lazy Pals, and others. 
Sales showed the fine rise from $28.6 
million in 1946 to $101.8 in 1956, a 
jump of 256%. Retail outlets of Shoe 
Corp. and wholly owned subsidiaries 
include 625 units in 40 states and 
D.C. and are operated under many 
group names, including Schiffs, Ed- 
wards Stores, Gallenkamp, Blocks 
and others. Ihe company has a ma- 
jority stock interest in A. S. Beck 
Shoe Corp., which has 217 stores in 
122 cities and 21 states. Beck’s policy 
as well as Shoe Corp.’s has been one 
of steady expansion of their retail 
chains which represent their outlets. 

All the big retail chains have been 
expanding steadily. The Edison Bros. 
chain added 35 stores in 1956 and 
six old stores were relocated, making 
total stores in operation 297. This 
vear should see twice the number in 
operation a decade ago. Butler’s, sec- 
ond largest exclusively women’s shoe 
chain in the country, acquired Mari- 
lyn Shoe Corp., operating 33 stores 
in 11 states, and now has over 140 
National Shoes, as a result of 
its long range expansion program, 
now has about 130 stores, with 
greatest concentration in Metropoli- 
tan New York and New Jersey. Its 
current program is to open units in 
new market areas within a several 
hundred-mile radius. 

These chains all are great belie, 
ers in the promotional value of adver 
tising and attractive, modern stores, 
backed by courteous, efficient selling 

the formula sure to lead to in- 


stores. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


reased sales in the active economy 
ahead. ‘Typical is the comment of 
Shoe Corp. Robert W. 
Schiff: “Brand names become grand 


names when nationally advertised. 
Millions ot 


brand 
names daily 


) , 
| resident, 


people see oul 
through our consistent 
program of advertising in the na 
tion’s top « irculation magazines. This, 
combined with the use of the Good 
Housekeeping seal of approval, makes 
an effective tie-in for newspaper and 
As a result it 
interest and 


window display cards. 
has created consumer 
played an important part in selling 
the customer prior to entering the 
store, 

The big, fast-expanding winners in 
the shoe industry thus do have the 
clicking success formula which could 
at long last haul the shoe industry up 
to obtaining its rightful per capita 
growth paralleling the growth of our 
dynamic Unfortunately 


this feeling is not prevalent enough, 


economy. 


particularly among the manufacturers 
as evidenced by light promotions of 
their own brands. We have not been 
able in all cases to obtain advertising 
individual 
leading manufacturers, though we 
have some. We do know, however, 


1 
expenditures of all the 


that the percentage to sales is ex- 
trenfely low, even though the printed 
dollar expenditures cover only time 
and space costs and not talent pre- 
sentation and administrative costs 
which probably would double the cost 
of operation charges to give a reason- 
able estimate of total advertising ex- 


yenditures for any given manufac- 


I 
tT 
{ 


urer. 


Ad Budgets Small 


Granted that a good many manu 
facturers make shoes for such organ 
izations as Sears, Roebuck, J. C. Pen- 
Montgomery Ward, for 


allowance is 


ney and 
which no. advertising 
made, the overall average percentage 
of advertising budgets to sales still is 


an unimpressive 3% for shoe manu- 


facturers. That compares with 8.40% 
for beer and wine, 6.7% for food, 
6.8% for home appliances, 6.9% for 
cameras and optical goods, 17.8% for 
22° drug 


soaps and_ polishes, o for 


products, 25% for cosmetics and 


toiletries and 31% for confections 
and soft drinks. 
With broadened further 


extensive modernization of retail out- 


styling, 


lets, more efficient selling, and a sub- 
stantial stepup in advertising promo- 
manufacturers, 
there is no reason why the industry 
should not correct its major ill of not 
being able to keep step with the aver- 
growth of a_ vigorously 
The End 


tion, espec ially by 


age sales 


growing nation. 
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*results when you advertise 


to business and industry in... 


Of Nation’s Busi ess’ 780,000 subscribers, more than 
550,000 are th presidents, owners or partners of 
manufacturing, banking, retailing, construction and 
wholesaling co npanies. Many are prime prospects for 
building mate sials and equipment. And always re- 
member this you reach more of these ownership- 
motivated e> 2cutives through Nation’s Business than 
through the next two business magazines combined. 


For adverti ers of building materials and equipment 


and a wide range of other business goods and serv- 
ices . . . action in business results when you adver- 
tise to the men who own America’s business and 
industry in Nation’s Business. Join the adver- 


tisers who are reaching and selling 5256 subscribers 


in 31 of the companies whose sales exceed $1 bil- 


lion annually, plus the thousands of owners of busy, 
upward-reaching medium size companies of impor- 
tance—in all fields. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY sells the big, 
busy industrial, construction and warehousing 
fields by advertising Dow Penta-treated poles in 
Nation’s Business. Its story goes direct to the pres- 
idents, owners and partners who make major equipment 
buying decisions—in the biggest companies and also in 
the busy and important medium-size firms which are 


good prospects for Dow. 


Big decisions, such as in plant and warehouse con- 

struction, are usually made by ownership-motivated 

businessmen. They look at things differently and most 
» Se » 


of them look at Nation’s Business regularly. 


Nation’s Business has completed a survey of 
3000 general contractors to determine the extent to 
which they represent a market for various business 
goods and services. It contains useful facts and figures 
on general contractors in all types of construction. Write 
today for a copy of “A Survey of General Contractors.” 


Among the 22 other building materials and equip- 
ment advertisers in Nation’s Business: Armco 
Steel Buildings, Aluminum Company of America, Carrier 
Corporation, Kentile, Inc., National Gypsum Company, 
Quaker State Metals, Masonite Corporation. 


John Hennessy, Director of Manufacturing, Falls Products, Inc., Genoa, Illinois, reports 
“We built our 360-ft.-long warehouse on Dow Penta-treated poles at substantial savings.”’ 


1Nation’s Business 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS: 
711 Third Ave. at 44th St., New York 17, N.Y. 


Total advertising linage was up 17% in 1957 


and up a whopping 40% the past two years! ‘ 780,000 PAID CIRCULATION 

‘ including 700,000 ownership- 
Among the new advertisers contributing to this a en | motivated business executives who 
have personal subscriptions and 
80,000 business-members of the 
National Chamber of Commerce. 


big increase are Ford Motor Company, Richfield 
Oil Corporation, Scott Paper Company, Sylvania 


Electric Products Inc. 


THE SCRATCH PAD 


By T. Harry Thompson 


Memo to a group in conference 
ourtesy of the K ] P Philosopher 
‘here is no sadder or more frequent 
obituary on the pages of time than: 
‘We have always done it this way.’ ”’ 
* 

lhe Cal fornia Pea 


4 } 
\1] rood 


> 
B ireau says 


things come in pears. 


. 
sack there in Noven ber, the Rus 
Slan scientists were saying that our 
own rocket program was sort of hit 


0 missile. 


. 
Some direct mail is more litter than 
lite ature 
’ 
Creswell MacLaughlin says the 


nan who waits for things to turn up 
has his eyes fixed on his toes. 
e 
Harry 


low’s 


Kase 


““Succe$$ 


Kuesel recalls Joe 
observation that 
ends with twice as many dollars as 


starts with. 


° 
\ night-club dancer in Dallas has 
the implausible name of “Candy 


arresting headline 


“Dallas in Wonde 


In scanning the spec ial section The 


New York Times put out on the 
fhee-equipment industry at year’s 
nd, I speculated on whatever be 


. 
ume of Library Bureau, sometime 


national advertiser of metal desks, 
filing-cabinets, and such like. 
» 
Ferris: Big wheel. 
° 
Fred Schuchman, general s.m. of 


Homestead Valve Meg. Co., Cora 
opolis, Pa., says Vern Romanis, thei: 
Cleveland rep, coined this: “The dif 
between a clean engine and 
a Jenolized engine is the difference 
between one’s wife in the early morn 
ing before and after she applies the 
make-up.” Sounds like 


I red. 


a good sales 


“If you want to get something 


lone, give it to the busiest man you 


know. He'll turn it over to his sec- 
etary. —Sell. 
2 
Edna Mullen Women’s 
wallets are red more than any other 
color because red is more easily dis- 
cerned in the dark innards of a hand 


concurs: 


I’d hate to be an wun-authorized 


deale1 ° 


Who started this business of spell- 
ing fuse with a z? Life is complicated 
enough as it is. 

- 
that: “Oldsmo 
“Pontiaction” one 


I wish I'd said 
bility.” I did say 
time, but it lighted no fires. 


The 1958 Olds, incidentally, has 
a so-called Safety Sentinel. You set 
it manually and, if your speed ex 
ceeds it, a bell rings. My 
man gags that St. Christopher leaps 
out of the window when you hit 60. 
. 


service 


Orville Reed says the various 
names of perfumes suggest that virtue 
doesn’t make scents. 


In an article in The Philadelphia 
Inquirer, Dr. Peter T. Kuo of the 
University of Pennsylvania advises 
people with a cardiac history to avoid 
these fats in the diet: All meat-fat, 
butter, cheese, cream, choco- 
lates, rich desserts. 

+ 


eggs, 


If memory serves, when National 
Biscuit came up with the coined 
Nabisco, it was applied only to one 
item in the line: A fragile, sweetish, 
cream-center sandwich called a “Na- 
bisco Wafer.”’ Now, lettered within 
the stylized colophon trade-mark, it 
is used to tie the whole line together. 

° 

A “Fifth amendment” _ social 
drinkers might approve: Doing away 
with fifths in favor of quarts. 


Critic on the Hearth 


In advertising and selling, as in the arts and sciences, the critic, 


like the poor, we have always with us. 


Sometimes, he is good for us 


and, therefore, our morale 


Sometimes, he is bad for us 


We spe ak of 


He improves our batting-average 


constructive criticism.” 


He picks flyspecks out of pepper and 


kindles the urge to kill. Obviously, this type is bad for our blood- 


pressure, bad for the job. 


In all forms of criticism, there are compensations 


with Mark Twain who wrot« 
opinion is worth anything at all 


share this view. 


Brittle-bright Garry Moore put 


about Mother’s Day and you'll get mail asking 


Don't you like your father? 


I've had my share of 


t amusingly: 


We might agree 


The public is the only critic whose 


We might hope the boss would 


Say something nice 
‘What's the matter ? 


criticism and most of it was merited. For 


years, my face-saving has come from a former cell-mate, now behind 


the Pearl Curtain 


His jaw jutting defiance to the world around him, Bill Cameron, 


Albany-born copywriter of parts, penned these pungent ‘lines for all 


posterity. Maybe you, like me, will find an alibi in them: 


“Good Friend, the critic is he who would have you sing it, play it, 


write it, or carve it as He would do it 


.. if he could!” 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


The reduction of guesswork starts with a painstaking analysis 
of the advertiser’s sales experience. But there are definite 
limits here. Call reports, or the salesmen’s theories as to why 
some people buy and others don’t, can be misleading. 

Confusing, anyway. Surely you've sat in sales meetings 
where each man expressed a different, but equally positive 
idea of the one best sales approach! 

Today there is a new and inexpensive way to sharpen the 
common denominators of your best sales approaches as they 
apply to each of the different fields you sell. It is a highly 
specialized type of personal sales investigation which we 
have developed over a period of many years. 

We call it “Ditch-Digging” research. It digs underneath 
the reasons your prospects give for not buying. Its approach 
is unbiased; we get a client’s potential customers to talk about 
things they normally wouldn't tell his salesmen. It goes 
beyond the scope of most “depth interviewing” in that every 
one of our investigators has had considerable sales experi- 
ence. Thus you are well assured that the work we do for you 
will be handled tactfully and with genuine “sales sense.” 

And the chances are very good that their experienced 
sales perception will help you crystallize the conditions to 
be met in each field; will materially reduce the guesswork 
that hampers advertising effectiveness. 


Sometimes, naturally, this work is of a highly confidential 
nature. But there are many cases we can tell you about, if 
you'd like to hear how other companies have used Hopper 
Company Sales Investigations to get “Ditch-Digging Adver- 
tising That Sells by Helping People Buy.” 


The Schuyler Hopper Co., Market Research, Sales Pro- 
motion, Advertising, Twelve East Forty-first Street, New 
York 17, N. Y., LE 2-3135 


To woo the millions, a package designer 
combines technicai skill, art, salesmanship, 
psychology....and an understanding 
of everyday people. 


Every customer 


is beautiful 


It’s easy to become involved with markets at the expense 
of people. 


Orders come from human beings. Not statistics. Nor glamorized 
stereotypes. Individuals. With their own special qualities, some 
of which just won’t fit into neat classifications. 

Every good salesman knows this. It is why selling, scientific 
though the approach may be, is still an art. 

Packaging for sales, without taking away from its scientific 
techniques, is an art, too. The designer of a successful package 
is technician, salesman, artist ... and, above all, someone who 
knows people and what makes them tick. 


Keep the spotlight on the package 
...not the designer 


Probably you couldn’t pick your customers out of a crowd. 
Neither could you spot package designers. They are good 
designers for you not because they are male or female, veteran 
or youth, self-made or Ivy League, “artistic” or penny- 
conscious ... but because they have that perceptive combina- 
tion. of talents that enables them to make your package move 
people to favorable action. 


We’d be happy to have you meet our designers. Happier, to 
have you examine the packages they have created. Happiest, 
to have you talk to the Lassiter clients whose packaging aware- 
ness is reflected in their sales increases. 


Starting point 
We have an interesting item: a Package Evaluator that really 
works when you play the game fairly. It’s even been known to 
suggest new packaging perspectives. Send for it. 


oe 2 now. R A TS SON L 
350 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 1,N.¥Y 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: Charlotte, N. C 
DIVISIONS: Atlanta, Ga. + Chicago, Ill. + Cheitenham, Pa. « Greensboro, N. C. - Danville, Va 
Designers and Manufacturers of Packaging in 
Cellophane + Polyethylene . Acetate . Paperboard 


Mylar ° Foil . Laminations ‘ Vitafilm . Paper 


Persuasive Packaging 


Supers move 
packaged freezer, 
refrigerator bags 


Key to chain buyers’ acceptance of 
plastic freezer and refrigerator 
bags by Arctic Products Co. 
(N. Y. C.) is the 

packaging. Com- 

bination cello- 

phane - polyethy- 

lene film takes 

rough handling 

in stride; five- 

color flexo- 

graphic printing 

draws the shop- 

pers to the mer- 

chandise. Design 

and printing by Lassiter. 

Package is also a production time- 
saver: automatic packing is com- 
bined with hole punching (for 
hanger-type displays), halves pre- 
vious hand-packing time. 


Test Mylar® 

hosiery package 

New hosiery bag for Fruit of the 
Loom nylons is currently being 
tested by Dia- 

mond Mills, New Fe 

York. Made of ht 

1/,-mil heat-seal- 

able Mylar, the 

bag allows glass- 

clear view of the 

well protected ’ 
hosiery. Lassiter l 
points to steadily 
dwindling cost 
differential between Mylar and 
other films . . . offers to cooperate 
on production tests with packagers. 


betes? 


“Superman" successful 
cookie salesman 


Lassiter’s “Superman” franchise 
package is paying off for another 
regional food processor, this time 
a baker. Perfect 

Foods, Inc., 

Lansdale, Pa., 

reports good re- 

ception for its 

Superman 

Cookies. 


*“‘Superman’”’ is 

available to food, 

produce and soft 

goods packagers 

on an exclusive 

territorial basis. 

The multi-color package can be 
adapted in size, design and type of 
package to meet individual needs. 


Contact your Lassiter representa- 
tive for details and case histories. 


Here’s how your Pennsylvania sales picture can achieve the depth 
it needs, that extra dimension which marks every really successful 
effort: to Philadelphia and Pittsburgh add Erie. = Erie is Pennsyl- 
vania’s 3rd city—in population, retail sales and effective buying 
income.* ® Erie leads all major** Pennsylvania cities in growth 
of population and retail sales since the 1939-40 U.S. Censuses.* 
= And Erie’s newspapers, The Times & News, deliver the whole mar- 
ket, not just part of it. How different from some other Pennsylvania 


The Situations, where 
neighboring cities 


The Erie Times .senin. 


3rd are lumped to- 
eon = cnet The Erie News morning 
market” that no 


dimension ‘sn The Erie Times-News as 


buy can cover! 
, ® When you think 
In Pennsylvania, think Philadelphia, Pittshurgh—and Erie. 


*1957 Sales Management Survey of Buying Power. **75,000-and-over population 
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For the latest market and media data, call The Katz Agency, Inc. 
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The Business Cycle Rhythm of Movement 


NEGATIVE 
PHASE 


POSITIVE 


PHASE POST WAR RHYTHM 


POSITIVE 
AMPLITUDE 


v 


THE RHYTHM 


NEGATIVE 
AMPLITUDE 


| 
1956 


1938 1944 1950 


- PERIOD OF CYCLICAL RHYTHM—e 


PRE-WAR OR “CLASSICAL” CYCLE POST-WAR OR “MODERN” CYCLE G.N.P. 


The Boom-and-Bust Theory: Dead? 


] 
versed im ail 


therefore pre 


On the basis of the sober logic and organized facts pre- + A aggre ya 
sented here, the answer seems to be ''yes.'' We must ex- some kote glee oe 
pect periodic adjustments, but we're pretty well insured in the past “cycles” that, although 
against a violent and prolonged depression of the kind 
that swamped us in the ‘30's. The classic cycle is no more! 


there is some sort of “rhythm’’, an 
in the past there has been some tend- 
ency for a severe depression to follow 
a high level of prosperity, there i 
absolutely no 
“cyclical 
been some 


have continued for months and ever 


iniformity 
[here 


vcles” 


movements. 


By HECTOR LAZO 


"prosperity 


From time to time economists and are to prophesy a down-cycle or, as 
statisticians review—and revive—the he statisticians call it, the “negative 
business cycle theory and quickly stir amplitude” or negative phase, the 
Being recognized amplitude being the measurement of 
I the depth of the down-cycle, affected, 
course, by the length of time the of 
negative phase lasts, as well as the 
lowest level reached. 


years, and others have lasted only 
a matter of weeks or perhaps a 
months. The same thing has 
pened with “depressions.’ 
But now we have had seven 
up-cycle. Although 
progress has not been the 
1950 we have chalked up 
And, curiously enough, if we look National Product increase after 
than if he were an into economic history, we do other, from $285 billion in 1950 to 
“expert.” find this rhythm of and $414.7 billion in 1956. 
The cycle theory is a statistical negative phases, in almost all types a very slight dip in 1954, fron 
method for analyzing time series or of industrial activity, and in almost $363.2 to $361.2 billion. This might 
long-term trends. More technically, all products. There is an annoying be called “the cycle.” And if * 70 
it poses the rhythm of alternation be- (and to some people alarming) regu- 


‘wen 
up a hornet’s nest. 
as neither an economist nor a statis- 
tician, but a dabbler in both profes- of 
sions, perhaps the writer’s early 1958 
look at the cycle theory will be toler- 
ated with somewhat less vehemence 
tl acknowledged back 


positive There was 


the first full postwar 


back to 1947, 
tween prosperity and depression. By 
definition, it assumes that a period of 
up-business (prosperity) must be fol- 
lowed by a period of down-business 
The more stubbornly 
we cling to the classical school of 
economics, the more determined we 


(depression ). 
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larity with which these phases have 
succeeded each other. So that, if we 
look at the past, we are probably 
afraid to look around the next corner. 
For certainly, the 1950-57 boom is, 
or should be, due for an awful bust. 

However, if as salesmen we are 


year, we also find that there was a 
very slight dip in 1949, so small 

is hard to measure. So the cycle boys 
can show one dip of 6/10ths of 1% 
and the other much smaller, but there. 
In contrast, the average annual gain 


has been 7.7%! 


[ can hear the protest, 
But the purchasing power of the 
dollar . . . !” I am ready for that 
Yes, the purchasing powe1 
dollar H AS declined 21 : 


points since 1947 (in terms of 1953 


one Too 
ot the 
dollars). ‘That would make an an 
STILL 


net gain for our side of an average 


nual drop rf a little over 2%. 


a Vvear: 
averages are dan- 
Useful statistically, 
you are mapping 
r future sales course, unless you 
exactly 
what they 


or course, 

s things 
langerous lf 
KNOW 


what you are doing, 


exactly mean: a mathe- 
matical figure arrived at by dividing 
one known total by another known 
total. Let’s just say that on the basis 
»f comparable figures, we have made 

steady progress of some 5% per 
ear, year after year. Why should we 
stop now? 

‘The cycle, however, is concerned 
with the terminal points and with the 
points in between—because the cycle 
does not measure the average of a 
ten-year or a six-year period, but the 

ite of change during that period. 

And this tells us a different story. 

| here l very 


ck more than 20 vears. If we were 


little sense in going 


rue statisticians, we would probably 


} 


yack to the administration of 


BILLIONS 
OF $ 


Andrew Jackson and Martin Van 
Buren. But since what we are trying 
to do is to look into the future be- 
havior of this thing called The Busi- 
ness Cycle, twenty years looking back 
is enough for us. (We hope it will 
be for you, too.) 

The year 1937 was the tail end 
of the Great Depression. In 1938 
we started up and by 1939 we were 
back virtually at the 1937 level. 


Between 1938 and 1956 we have 
three definite and discernable cycles 
of six years each. But the curves 
of these three cycles have virtually 
done away with the negative phase, 
and the negative “amplitude” has 
been infinitesimal. The new post- 
depression cycle is up, up, up, then 
a short breathing period straighten- 
ing out, then up, up again. The 
negative phase is flat and the posi- 
tive phase is very positive indeed. 


But they say that a picture is worth 
a thousand words. So look at the two 
curve lines in the picture of the 
growth of the Gross National Prod- 
uct shown in Chart 1. The heavy 
(black) line shows the trend of GNP 
from 1938 to 1956. The red line 
shows this same trend in terms of 
1947 dollars (what statisticians call 


CHART 1 


constant dollars). Note the three six- 
year cycles: the first, 1938-1944; the 
second, 1944-1950; and the third, 
1950-1956. 

Look first at the heavy black line. 
In terms of our current 1956-57 dol- 
lars: 


Cycle 1. (1938-1944) 


6 years of U P-business 


Cycle 2. (1944-1950) 
2 years plateau (1944-45; 1945-46) 
2 years up (1946-47 ; 1947-48) 
1 year plateau (1948-49) 
1 year up (1949-1950) 


Cycle 3. (1950-1956) 
3 years up (1950-1953) 
1 year plateau (1953-54) 
2 vears up (1954-55; 1955-56) 


What About 1956 to 1962? 


Are we due for a period of plateau? 
The year 1957 ended perhaps 5% 
ahead of 1956, despite pessimistic 
head-shaking here and there. Maybe 
the rate of increase will flatten out. 
Could be. This process may extend 
over two years—1956-57; 1957-58. 
Maybe even threee BUT THE 
OTHER THREE YEARS 
SHOULD BE UP, if there is any- 
thing to this “cycle” business. Flat- 
ten out in 1957 and 1958. Start 


Gross National Product 
(1938-1956 INCLUSIVE) 


500 


a 


DOLLARS 


I 
PLATEAU 


— 


| 
PLATEAU 


SOURCE: SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS, NATIONAL INCOME NUMBER, 


JULY 1957, TABLES 2 AND 40. 
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climbing again (come to think of it, CHART 2 
1958 is an “election year”) in 1959. é : 
Reach a new high in 1960, and & N ti i Pp d 
another in 1961, and another in ross ariona ro uct Projections 
1962. 
Pure guessing? Well, not quite. ON BASIS OF TOTAL DOLLARS 
Whether we measure the cyclical AND IN 1947 DOLLARS esucaass 
curve in terms of regular (and con- 
stantly depreciating) dollars, or 
whether we measure them in terms 
of constant 1947 dollars, Gross Na- 
tional Product and personal con- 
sumption expenditures, which mean 
much more to us in marketing and 
sales than GNP alone, are scheduled 
ro 20: Op EXTENSION 
Let’s take Gross National Product LINES 
first. (Chart 2) On the basis of the 
line of growth since 1929 (so that 
we can give full value to the Great 
Depression) we were scheduled, by % 
1960, to reach on the most conserva- By 
tive rate of growth, the figure of 
$340 billion. How very conservative 


é 
RA 


EQUALS EXACTLY 
(and wrong ) that is can be seen THE 1947 


from the fact that in 1956 we had 5. en 
already reached $414.7 billion. <A ‘ 
“medium” calculation, extending the 1956 
1929-1954 line, would give us in ite LEVEL 
1960 a figure of $420 billion. We A 
closed 1957 with approximately $436 


billion. 


The “Optimistic” Line 


A third, or “optimistic” line, ex- 
tending the 1929-1956 _ terminal 
points, would give us a total GNP 
of $460 billion by 1960, and a full 
$510 billion by 1965. Such eminent 
men as Sumner Schlichter have pre- 
dicted that and more. 

In terms of 1947 dollars, assum- 
ing the same rate of decrease in the 
purchasing power of the dollar (and 
of course we know that the rate of 
decrease was much more rapid before 
1953, has been much slower since 
then), our totals should read as fol- G.N.P. 
lows: IN TERMS OF 1947 “‘CON- 
STANT” DOLLARS THE 

Very conservative by 1960 1965 G.N.P. WOULD BE 

$280 billion $393 BILLION (AS 

(we were, in 1947 dollars, at $330 AGAINST $332 BILLION IN 
in 1956!) 1956) IN REGULAR DOL- 

Medium conservative, by 1960 LARS IT WOULD BE $514 | 

$320 billion BILLION AND $592 BIL- 

(see note in parenthesis above) LION BY 1970. 

Optimistic, by 1960 


$380 billion 

or a gain, in “constant” dollars, of 
$50 billion over 1956. 

Frankly, we like personal consump- 

tion (personal expenditure) figures 

better. Using the same technique, and 


plotting our points back to 1929 (that 1929 1949 1955 1960 1965 1970 


Depression again!), we would find: 


Woes conservative, by 1960 SOURCE: SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS, 
’ ; $278 billion NATIONAL INCOME NUMBER, 
_ . pls JULY 1957, TABLES 4 AND 40. 
(we stood at $267 in 1956!) 
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Sales Managers find... 
“Repeat orders come twice as easy when | ship via 


D-C’s FAST, STRAIGHT-THRU an g 


1D-C’s non-stop, 2-man sleeper cab service 
cuts 20% off running time. Gives you FASTER service to 
any point, puts your goods into your customers’ hands, 


hours, even days, sooner. 


Fast, direct service wins customers—holds them. 
Always specify D-C on your orders—you can be SURE it’ 
your “BEST WAY” and your “CHEAPEST WAY.” 


TERMINAL CITIES 
49-8416 Ar 


/ Denver Chicago Trucking Co., Inc. 
THE ONLY COAST-TO-COAST CARRIER 
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Medium conservative, by 1960 


$250 billion 
(we have passed that) 


+. 
Optimise by 1960 A Dynamic Hospital Market Grows... 
11110n 
or in terms of 1947 “constant” dol- PERCENT 


lars: 1946 1956 INCREASE 


Very conservative, by 1960 Recognized Hospitals 6,125 6,966 13.7% 
$207 billion | Number of Beds 1,468,714 1,607,692 9.5% 


(we stood at $225.5 in 1956!) rig ‘ a 
Medium conservative by 1960 Admissions Guting Your 15,674,602 22,089,719 40.9% 
$222 billion | Number of Births 2,135,327 3,491,141 63.5% 


Optimistic, by 1960 ate iat Full Time Personnel 829,571 1,374,704 65.7% 
pL lion . : . 

A gain, in “constant” dollars, of Construction Expenditures $170,000,000 $775,000,000 355.8% 
$17.5 billion (7.8%), or a gain of | TOTAL EXPENSES $1,963,355,000 $6,016,859,000 206.5% 
15.3% in regular dollars (at the rate 


of 5% ba year) 2 “Estimated for 1957 


Source: HOSPITALS, J.A.H.A., Guide Issues, 1956, 1957 


Total Trend Is Up 


Whether we take the straight ter- and HOSPITALS Keeps Pace 


minal points trend line and extend it, 
or whether we accept the cycle theory 
and plot it, barring an unforeseen and 
at present unforeseeable world-wide 
catastrophe, our GNP and the con- 
sumer expenditures should continue 
to increase at the rate of about 5% 
per annum. Some years it will be 
more, other years we will slow down 

bit, literally, to catch our breath. 
Some industries (heavy durables, for 
example) may be in for somewhat 
more than a flattening-out plateau, AVERAGE TOTAL PAID CaCATION 
but the total national trend is up, and 

2 : Including Bulk overages for the firs! six 

due to continue up, relatively and ab- peanrtce ceasing 
solutely. 

Some economists are talking de- 
pressions, some financiers are multi- 
plying their ulcers, some statisticians 
are plotting madly with a worried 
look. Personally, I like what I see. 
There still seems to be a promise of 
an even brighter sunrise for tomor- 
row. 

Dead or alive, the business cycle 
says we cannot have a hair-curling | 
depression. And why? Because we no 
longer have the “classical”? economy | vibes 


Modern Hospital 
that bred “classical cycles.” Call it 5,448 ‘ome ae 
controlled competition, regulated free 6,745 7,342 6,629 
enterprise, or what you will, we have oOx Boj ned one aes 
planned it that way”: we safeguard 11,863 10,883 10,178 
our savings deposits; we provide un- 14,442 12,587 = 11,944 
. 16,059 13,873 14,254 

employment compensation; we pro- 17,170 14,897 14,102 
vide old age and dependent income; DOC ' u 
we provide major disaster insurance; 
we provide death insurance to pro- 
tect the survivors ; we supplement pri- 
vate investment with government in- 
vestment; we tax every body and 
“provide” for everybody. And for a | 
long foreseeable future time, we shall 
have the dual butter-and-guns econ- 


ak sae 


a) 
omy that goes with international (all @® 
jockeying. Not the easiest on our a+ gs) $y 0 S D ' J A LS The Journal of the 
nerves, but it makes jobs, income— American Hospital Association 


and a bigger GNP than ever before. 
The End 
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Suppose the Biggest Competitor 


For Your Product Was Table Scraps! 


Well, that's the life of dog food manufacturers, who are 


out to convince owners of 25 million dogs to give up table 


scraps for three out of every four of their dogs' meals. So 


they promote lean, red meat, although dogs are color- 
blind and would much prefer tripe. Why do they do it? 


Old Mother Hubbard may have 
repaired to the cupboard to fetch her 
dog a bone but today she would be 


hard put to choose from: 


e A low-fat, canned food pro- 
moted as “the first modern food for 
dogs that don’t get enough exercise.” 
(Rival Packing Co.) 


with ‘“‘built-in 
because it bulks 
faster so “stomachs are filled faster 
and there is no worry of overfeed- 
ing.’ (Ralston Purina Co.) 


eA dry food 


weight control” 


eA 


by mailings in plain wrappings to 


canned formula taste-tested 
1,000 pooches around the country. 


(Swift & Company’s Pard ) 


® A canned food offering contest 
200 kid-size space ships, 
complete with retractable disintegra- 


prizes of 


50 


By GEORGE P. NICHOLAS 


tor nose cannons, radar screens and 
atom bomb sights. (Bonnie Dog Food 
Co. ) 

Wherefore this 
America’s canines ? 

Pet supply makers are competing to 
care for and feed 25 million dogs and 
29 million cats, a market of no little 
consequence: pets are taking a big- 
ger bite of their owners’ spending 
dollar for new. products merchan- 
dised through new outlets and the pet 
population is rapidly growing — with 
leaps and bounds, we are tempted to 
say. 


ballyhoo over 


‘The number of dogs has increased 
250% in the past 30 years, compared 
with a 40% human population rise. 
The National Humane Society tells 
us 10,000 kittens and pups are born 
each hour. 

Not only are we keeping more 
dogs about the house but we're taking 
a closer look at their pedigrees. About 


one-fifth of our dogs are blooded, 
albeit without papers. The American 
Kennel Club registered its five mil- 
lionth well-born dog last year and 
increased registrations 20% over 
1955. 

An average of most estimates indi- 
cates dogs consumed two billion cans 
of food in 1955, compared with in- 
complete government estimates of 800 
million in 1950 and 150 million in 
1939. (Pet food, by weight, is the 
top canned food seller.) Dogs put 
away 900 million pounds of dry food 
in 1955; in 1950 it was 750 million; 
in 1940, 400 million. Per capita con- 
sumption of dog food has risen 68% 
in the past 10 years. Translated to 
dollars, all commercially packed 
canned, dry and frozen dog food last 
year amountéd to some $300 million. 
Calorie-wige, dogs eat one-third as 
much as humans. 

To sell this mushrooming market, 
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pet product makers are beckoning 
toward pet owners with new pack- 
ages, product additives, premiums, ad 
campaigns... 

Two have added amino acids to 
their formulas, John Morrell & Co. 
with licithin to its Red Heart and 
General Foods with methionine to 
Gaines. 

Wilson & Co., making its first ma- 
jor Ideal label change in 25 years, 
switched to a blue diamond design 
after a year of study in color research. 
Test cities included Burlington, Vt. ; 
Utica, N. Y.; Shreveport, La.; Dan- 
ville, Va.; and Denver. The Thoro- 
Bred Co. adopted a gold foil label for 
its premium quality line. 

Most manufacturers are faring 
well with multiple packs. Some 95% 
of dog owners and 89% of cat own- 
ers buy in multiple units, according 
to an American Can Co. 
Similarly, most firms are making coin 
by tempting dog owners with cat food 
and vice versa. Doyle Packing Co. 
offered cat owners the price of three 
cans of Strongheart dog food in ex- 
change for three labels and the name 
and age of their pet. 

National Packing Corp., Boston, 
puts up a cat food designed to elimin- 
ate the regular fishy odor. A red tuna 
product with sauce for cats (“It’s the 
sauce”), offered by Victory Packing 
Co., has become so successful that the 
company name has been changed to 
the product name, Kal Kan. Others 
have packed whale meat and meat 
balls. 

Premium-ofterers, a strong segment 
of the industry, include John Mor 
rell & Co. (a red, heart-shaped dish 
with an “I ate all my Red Heart!” 
imprint for 50 cents and one label) ; 
Quaker Oats (a book on cats, their 
care and feeding, training and breed- 


survey. 
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ing for 25 cents and three Puss’n 
Boots labels) ; Vitality Mills (a book 
teaching you to draw dogs for a label 
and ten cents) ; Friskies Division of 
the Carnation Co. (plans for building 
a dog house with sun canopy and 
patio for 25 cents); Albers Milling 
Co. (dog and cat hand puppets. for 
50 cents and a trademark). 

Lewis Food Co., largest dog and 
cat food canner in the 11 West Coast 
states, joined Premium Associates, 
Inc., a premium redemption firm. 
Premiums for Dr. Ross food are pro- 
moted on five television shows. Purr 
Pet Foods offered a cardboard Kitty 
Kottage for one dollar and four 
labels. 

Perk Dog Food Co. pays customers 
no redemption but donates half a 
cent for each returned label to The 
Pilot Guide Dog Foundation toward 
the purchase of 
the blind. 

Dog owners were offered a total of 
2,200 prizes worth over $65,000 in a 


a seeing-eve dog for 


series of six weekly prize contests to 
name the Armour Dash-Hounds. The 
bounty included two 21-foot cabin 
cruisers every week, television sets 
and Polaroid cameras. Sunday comics 
and network radio promoted the con- 
test. 

Quaker’s Ken-L-Ration, top vol- 
ume dog food in the country, is avail- 
able free to entries in all dog shows. 
Usen Canning Co. has an adopt-a-cat 
drive geared to sell more Tabby. One 
dog biscuit salesman walks into 
buyers’ offices with an open carton of 
his product, crunching away on the 
biscuits with gusto. And, shades of 
Serutan, Elfon dog food claims steady 
feeding will remove fleas. 


Biggest advertiser in the industry 
is Ralston Purina Co. with a “multi- 
million dollar’ budget for newly- 


wich i 


introduced Purina Dog Chow, the 
Company’s first feed to be sold nation 
ally through supers. 
Advertising includes 
ship of ““The Big Story” on 94 NBC 
television stations, spot television, lo 


CO sponsor- 


cal newspaper ads and schedules in 
consumer magazines (full pages in 
Life, Farm Journal, Household, Pro 
gressive Farmer, among. others 
farm, dog and business. papers. Gard 
ner Advertising Co., St. Louis, is the 
agency. 

Introductory 13-week campaigns in 
50 major markets since the food was 
test marketed in Arkansas in Febru 
ary 1955 included full-page and 2/3- 
page ads in newspapers, television and 
radio spots. During the second week, 
Tree coupons 
market. 

The dollar-size coupons, good ror a 
free 2'4-pound box of the food, were 


scored 


avalanched on each 


tearouts from a direct mail 
folder. Some 230,000 were distributed 
in the Arkansas test with ‘ 
high” redemptions. 

The 2'4-pound box and 5- and 10 
pound bags of the food feature realis 
tic color illustrations of seven of the 
most popular breeds in the United 
States. Action illustrations of the dogs 
appear on the 25-pound bag. Pack 
ages also carry Ralston Purina’s 
checkerboard trademark. The dog 
portraits establish instant product-use 
identification and the checkerboard 
provides company recognition. Na 
Flexible Packaging Associa 
tion awarded the bags its first Blu 
Ribbon Award, Paper Bag Division 
tor 1956. 

Most producers spread their a 
budgets over a number of media. Net 
work television leads with 


amazingly 


tional 


25.6 


pel 
pe 


(continued on page 64) 


JELL-O DIVISION 
GENERAL FOODS CORPORATION 


250 NORTH Sl, WHITE PLAINS, Hy 


October 21, 1957 


Sales Management 

386 Fourth Avenue 

New York 16, New York 

Gentlemen: 

Will you please send us 100 reprints of the 
article which appeared in your October 4th 
issue, entitled: “Fancy vs. Fact”. 


Our check for $5.00 is enclosed. 


Very truly yours, 
SEu> 


HJC/mr 


S| Ni T the stamp 
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of editorial vigor 
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The Reader's Service stamp—SENT—was used 19,505 
times to satisfy subscribers’ reprint demands for just 
one article in a recent issue of Sales Management. 
The letter shown here, from the national sales man- 
ager of General Foods’ Jell-O Division, is one of thou- 
sands like it, from sales and marketing executives who 
saw, read, took action. Their company names have 
the blue-chip ring . . . Socony-Mobil, du Pont, Scott 
Paper, Upjohn, B. F. Goodrich, Devoe & Raynolds, Sealy 
Mattress, American Machine & Foundry, Maiden Form, 
etc. 


Response to every issue of Sales Management con- 
tinues to gain momentum and multiply. Unsolicited 
large-scale write-in’s are getting bigger. Response is 
exciting, intense, electric. 


Reader response . . . isn’t that the valid measure of 
a business magazine’s editorial muscle? 
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Suppose the Biggest Competitor 


For Your Product Was Table Scraps! 


(continued from page 61) 


t of the total. Newspaper ads come 


+h O04 OC 


WIEN 24.7%. Magazines account 


.9. Spot television claims 15.4 
id 5.3 is devoted to outdoor. Busi 
ess papers take up 4.4%. And a pal 
try 1.5% goes to farm papers, prob 
ise most of the 6.9 million 

live on farms have a non 
al food source, 

growing medium for pet 
tising is national newspa 
S55 pet food makers spend 
ng over $25,000 expanded their bud 
rets 44% over 1954, compared with 
in average grocery product increase of 
.6%, according to American News 
per Publishers 


| Association. Last 
+} 


iose advertisers tabulated for 
creased that spending by 55% 
ed with a 9.7% grocery in 
> Comparison between 1954 and 
$2,220,066 vs. $4,929,447. 
n the theory that dogs, 
of their lethargic owners, 
t enough exercise, Rival Pack 
oldest and number two pro 
n tne intry, conducted a 
umong owners, and found that 
queried felt this was indeed the 
\ccordingly, the company is 
ng a new formula low-fat food 
apartment-bound pooches with 
it calls the largest local adver 
ve in dog food history. 


In Vay, ads Tor! 


formula appeared in 110 markets 
east of the Mississippi. Included are 
television spots and ads from 800 to 
1500 lines in 116 newspapers. Agen- 
ey is McCann-Erickson, Inc. 

Says advertising vice-president 
Harry Gadau of the new theme, “We 
anticipate that this new approach in 
merchandising may change the basic 
marketing plans of the entire dog 
food industry.” 

Tests conducted for the new for 
mula indicate 91% of owners en- 
dorse the new color, 82% like the 
aroma, 73% prefet the new texture. 

Color, texture and aroma that ap 
peal to humans? 

“Pet food manufacturers are selling 
humans, not the canine citizens, be- 
cause I never met a dog who ever put 
away a cent,” says Gil Gruber, pub- 
lisher of U.S. Petfood Reports and 
executive secretary of the Assn. of 
Eastern Pet Food Canners. 

Because man is the only brand 
conscious animal, motivation re- 
searchers, to use the vernacular, pro 
mote lean, red meat although dogs 
prefer innards and are color-blind. 
Moreover, a dog’s concept of an ap 
petizing aroma might send us all on 
a nut and berry diet. 

Adds Gruber, “Since humans do 
the buying, sales appeals are couched 
in terms that obtain human reactions. 


PARAKEETS, which can be found in one home of five, many living in split-level 
cages, consume some $65 million of seed yearly and learn to speak with records. 


A dog owner religiously believes what 
appeals to him likewise appeals to his 
dog even though the food goes to a 
dog that perhaps has very different 
ideas simply because he is a dog.” 

Pet food makers are pulling out all 
the stops in the scramble to feed our 
pooches but, most agree, the most 
profitable pitch might be to the mar- 
ket that’s not there. 

To wit: Per capita consumption of 
dog food per year is 60 cans. Add to 
that the dry and frozen food dogs eat 
and still only 25% of their diet is 
commercially prepared. ‘The rest? 
‘Table scraps. 

Wet and dry food manufacturers 
are directing fewer of their efforts 
against each other (the wets allege 
dry food is blown up like ice cream 
beyond proportional nutritional value 
and the dry’s counter with charges 
that canned food is all water) and are 
banding into a “Don’t Kill Your Pet 
with Kindness—T able Scraps’? cam- 
paign geared to fill the feed dish with 
commercial pet food those three meals 
out of four—a virgin market. 


Canners Starve Best Friend 

Before the table scraps market can 
be won over, however, manufacturers 
must stop not only lampooning the 
competition but selling short their 
own product. 

Any average (30-pound) tail wag- 
ging dog needs a good 1,000 calories 
per day. At 500 per can, he needs two 
cans. But what do manufacturers 
recommend? Only Ken-L-Ration, 
Pard, Ideal and Friskies suggest up to 
two cans on their packages but no 
other in the business will recommend 
even that. Some suggest only half a 
can and, from here, it really looks like 
they’re treating man’s best friend like 
a dog. 

Moreover, before table scraps can 
be beaten, some formulas must be re- 
made to provide the nutrients a pooch 
needs—a tall order for producers who 
don’t want to price themselves out of 
their market. 

Most are fighting this battle with 
the industry slogan, but Jet Brand 
takes consumers to task for creating 
table scraps. Says Jet, “You can save 
at least five dimes a day on your 
grocery bill by buying enough for the 
family without leftovers. A survey 
among representative families shows 
that the average cost of leftovers is 
66 cents per day. So, you can actually 
save more than 50 cents per day by 
feeding your dog Jet balanced dog 
food that costs less than 15 cents pet 
pound.” 

Most marketers have a horizontal 
merchandising plan including such un- 
likely non-pet shop outlets as drug, 
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GOOD WAY TO 
LOWER YOUR INVENTORY- 
SHIP UNITED AIR FREIGHT 


a 
ee pre === Your inventory seeks its lowest practical level when you ship 
by United Air Freight. 


You can centralize operations, replenish stocks on demand in 
a matter of hours. No need to maintain costly warehouses in 
all your markets. You can reserve air freight space on one of 


United’s more than 900 daily passenger or all-cargo flights. 
And you can depend on United’s fleet-wide radar for top 
on-time performance. 


Add to these features the low packaging and insurance costs, 
nation-wide market coverage and personalized service that 
begins the minute you telephone, and you have distribution 
unmatched in efficiency. 


The cost? United shippers report over-all distribution costs 
are actually lowered by shipping United Air Freight. Ship 
United and see for yourself. 


For service or information, call the nearest 
United Air Lines representative or write Cargo Sales Division, 


United Air Lines, 36 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois. 


It costs no more for extra dependability a , Ce / 


—on United, the Radar Line 


. UNITED 
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rie nn! : 
yarden supply Variety, gift 
ind bait stores, 


market 


Super food sales were 


156 n according to 
its “dream’’ 
market, Progressive Grocer de 
voted 2.2% ot the total linear feet of 
1 splay space to pet products. Pet food 
sales in all food stores were $305 
llion Food Field Reporter Says. 

\t Garden Supply 
VWerchandiser trade show last year, 


19 


the ann ial 


ot 300 booths were devoted ex- 
isively to pet products. Drug Trade 
News reports the pet supply volume 


] 
| 
I 


res tor 1955 was $13 mil 


lion. National Retail Dry Goods 
Association says pet departments ac 
counted for .2% of department store 
volume last year. 

House of Huston, a pet supply 
manufacturer and rack merchandiser 
selling through 9,000 non-pet stores, 
operates stands holding from $100 to 
$400 of pet supplies. The company 
has 180 trucks. Annual volume in 
January 1955 was described as 
‘multi-million’ and this year the 
company said sales have 
ten-fold in five years. 

In mail order, Spiegel offers 33 
species of tropical fish, 46 breeds of 


increased 


Here’s a model that’s fresh-’n’-friendly... 


bright-’n’-sprightly... and right up-to-the-minute... 


Just like the friendly Free Press! 


In Michigan the Free Press is the 


most popular daily newspaper. 


In fact, more families now read the Free Press 


than ever have read any daily paper in the entire 


history of Michigan! 


you see the friendly Sree Pregg everywhere! 


REPRESENTATIVES: NATIONAL — STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY; RETAIL - GEORGE MOLLOY, NEW YORK 


pups, including the Barkless Basenji 
at $165, in fact, “any pet if it walks, 
swims or flies” on order and on credit. 
Annual sales are about $500,000. 
Dogs and cats are celebrated as 
America’s most typical pets but the 
more collectors are 
keeping a menagerie of such exotic 
finned, feathered and fuzzy specimens 
as koala bears, kinkajous, falcons, 
ocelots and lynxes. A pet can be what 
one observer calls anything above a 
etable and below a human. Some 
the U.S. population lives 


avante garde 


o 
ee 
¢ 


ve 
SIYo of 


with a pet. 

Business for monkeys is fairly 
brisk. One report has it that 10,000 
are sold yearly. The market for hams- 
ters is good too, although consmmers 
are advised to leave chinchilla breed- 
ing to the chinchillas. Some 300 
thousand turtles are sold yearly. And 
there are 8,000 skunks (Mephitis 
mephitica) in American homes. 

The market for tropical fish is so 
strong that the hard put importers 
are finding it more difficult to come 
by supplies every year but by far the 
biggest bonanza in the field is for 
accessories. 

The nation’s 20 million fish fans— 
ranking number three among indoor 
hobbyists, behind stamp collectors and 
shutterbugs—are demanding supplies 
like chlorine remover, acid alkalizer 
and bacteria disinfectant. 

They feed their pets such exotic 
commodities as salmon roe, egg yolk 
wafer and mosquito larvae. Aquarium 
Stock Co., the nation’s largest manu- 
facturer and retailer, has compounded 
a food with vitamin B12, aureomycin 
and hormones, and is offering a first 
aid kit for down-in-the-mouth tropi- 
cals. The collectors are 
keeping under glass such ominous spe- 
cimens as piranhas, raising their fish 
in tanks that hang on the wall or are 
a part of lamps, banding into fish 
clubs and holding guppy shows. 


dauntless 


Boom in Budgies 


Let’s take a bird’s-eye view at the 
status of the shell parakeet, or Aus- 
tralian budgerigar or love bird or 
budgie, as he is known on a first name 
basis. 

This feathered talking machine 
from down under is now on top, and 
quite understandably. A parakeet can 
walk a straight and narrow path on 
a tightrope, preen himself at a mirro1 
like Narcissus, light your cigarette 
and recite chemical formulas, sailors’ 
chants, foreign bon mots, singing com- 
mercials and both ends of Plato's 
Dialogs. But he cannot talk well 
enough to tell you how many of his 
brethren are similarly squawking in 
American homes. 
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Estimates on the bird’s population 
range up to 50 million. It seems an 
unknown number were smuggled into 
the country during a recent embargo. 

The R. ‘T. French Co. (birdseed ) 
sets the number at 14 million, which 
puts a budgie in one home out of five, 
including the White House. ‘The 
manufacturer predicts total parakeet 
seed sales of $65 million for 1957. 
Supplies like split level cages, beak 
conditioner, bird baths (for dirty 
birds) and records teaching budgies 
to intone ‘Hello, Pretty Boy” and 
“Give me a kiss” backed with instruc- 
tions on how to keep the birds in 
good fettle will also go well. 

Dog supply manufacturers offer 
canine greeting cards, gift certificates 
and Christmas stockings. High-style 
dogs may wear rhinestone collars o1 
ollars with battery lamps for night 
walking. ‘They are offered mink coats, 

istom dye service 

te mistresses’ hairdo or 

fashions y Designer Lawrence 
Gsaines to go with her boutique. 

Also in the offing, vitamins, re 
ducing diets, eve olasses, tooth 
brushes, hearing aids, thermometers, 
all from a New York drug 
handling pharmaceuticals 
exclusively. The market for pet bi 
logicals is $16 million a year, ac 
cording to Du Pont. Manufacturers 
are convincing consumers a dog’s life 
s a bitter mockery without prefabri- 
cated houses with vestibules and storm 
doors, a dog dish with time lock for 
feeding while master is away, and 


gvoggles tor motoring. 


Chek-Mate and Tom Scat 


Dogs are being catered to with 
retrieving duck dummies _ having 
scents of individual species, life in- 
surance, a line of supplies with trade 
names like LolliPups, Dog-A-Poo, 
Reg-U-Late, Ear Cheer, Itch Witch, 
Coft-Go, Doglamour Freshner, a de- 
terrent called Chek-Mate (Tom Scat 
for cats) and a tranquilizer advertised 
as first having been tested on humans. 

setter living is helping increase the 
anine life span from seven years In 
1930 to 12 today. When the old 
pooch tires of it all and has given up 
the ghost there’s a plot ina pet ceme 
tery waiting for him. 

New product possibilities left! 
Liquid pet food—evaporated milk 
according to Gil Gruber. The selling 
points: nutritional value ; lower price; 
no refrigeration and less space re- 
quired; uniform flavor and content; 
government approved standards. How 
long before the pet industry regains 
its largest volume item from the early 
morning milkman? Only a matter of 
time, says Gruber. The End 
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‘““COLOR—THE NEWEST, 
MOST EXCITING BOOST 
TO ADVERTISING” 


Consensus of advertising 


executives meeting at 
NRDGA convention in New York. 


AND 

THERE 

IS NO BETTER 
MARKET IN WHICH 
TO TAKE 
ADVANTAGE 

OF COLOR 

THAN THE 


TROY, N.Y. 
MARKET 


211,148 
CONSUMERS 


We have full R.O.P. Color 
Write for rate card 


THE RECORD 
NEWSPAPERS | 


* THE TROY RECORD °* 
* THE TIMES RECORD °* 


TROY, N.4 


EXECUTIVE SHIFTS 


AT THE TOP IN ILLINOIS 
IN THE SALES WORLD 
& American Airlines, Inc. . . . 
Bonham M. Fox appointed direc 


Rockford, Illinois is eleventh in tor, passenger sales. 
the United States in total postal 


gees Baker-Raulang Co... . 

pe erate cate mage Richard T. Tiebout advanced to 
pos a lh gaya director of sales. 

Farm income for the surround- Cory Corp. ere 


ing area served by Rockford 4 = 
was $415, 156,000.00 last yeor. Wayne A. Fischer assumes post of 


FOR eitihaadh ty’ tin casita ‘ sales reggae manager of Auto- 
; point Div. 
ADVERTISING IN 


Because of the machine tool in- Eberhard Faber Pencil Co. ' 


ne Fosage v5 _ — John D. Horne, former v-p in 
° i a . 
ne Nidihdedeie ae charge of sales, elev ated to v-p in 
age salaries. charge of marketing, newly-created 
div ision. 


You can completely cover the 
13 county Northern Hlinois and 


ROCKFORD cccweamtimto — | Electric AutoLite C 
one media. ; - a 
R. E. Valk named sales managei 


Zee Full color press facilities ore of plastics, “wire and cable, instru- 
available to add punch to your 


131,123 CITY ZONE euleb eee. ments and foundry div. 


441,222 A.B.C. RETAIL ; Electrolux Corp. .. . 
ROCKFORD MORNING STAR Paul Boggs promoted from v-p in 


= AONE Rockford Register-Republic charge of sales* to president. 


Ford Motor Co. . 

L. A. Iacocca ond Wilbur Chase, 
Jr., designated new car and truck 
marketing managers. 


Buffalo’s FASTEST growing papers Landers, Frary & Clark . 


Lee Moss, former v-p and _ sales 


MUST BE the most effective manager, now director of marketing. 


Latrobe Steel Co. . 

John L. Wandrisco assigned post 
of marketing manager; Robert A. 
Ferguson, sales promotion manager. 


It takes reader interest and readership to make 
your newspaper advertising effective. What better 
gauge of those factors can you ask than circulation 
growth? In Buffalo, the Morning Courier- Express 
and Sunday Courier-Express are the two fastest 
growing newspapers. Both are growing faster than 
the population. 

FOR ECONOWY...for creater spender impact 
and more advertising for your dollar concentrated on 
those with more dollars to spend...use the Morning 
Courier-Express. It reaches the top 45% of ABC 
Buffalo families...nearly 1/3 of all those through 
Western New York’s 8 counties. 


Mor-Flo Heater Corp... . 
Sanford M. Wasserman joins firm 
as sales manager. 


Seiberling Rubber Co. : 

Walter T. Johnson becomes as- 
sistant v-p in charge of sales, newly- 
created post ; Jack A. Fouche to re- 
place Johnson as sales manager. 


FOR SATUR ATION use the Sunday Courier- A. O. Smith Cor 
Express...the state’s largest ne wspaper ‘outside of <_< ty 
Mashattin. It's your most potent sales force in 
blanketing Western New York’s 491.300 families. 


Stanley E. Wolkenheim made 
in charge of marketing. 
; Vick Chemical Co. .. . 
R OP COLOR available both daily and Sunday. > et ‘ . 
E. B. Newsom, elected v-p in 
Member. Metro Sunday Comics and Sunday Magazine Networks charge of sales and sales promotion 
for Vick Products Div., was pre- 


BUFFALO COURIER-EXPRESS |= 


Wooster Rubber Co... . 
Representatives: SCOLARO, MEEKER & SCOTT Guilford G. Johnson takes ove: 


Pacific Coast: DOYLE & HAWLEY newly-created position of general 


merchandising manager. 
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How to Lift the Octane Rating 
In Your Communications 


When you study this practical advice on how to improve 
your ability to "get through" to people in speech or in 
print, it may occur to you that business communication 


is subject to the same rules that apply to salesmanship. 


By ARTHUR A. HOOD 
Chairman, Editorial Board 
American Lumberman 


Are you having trouble with peo- 
ple — customers, employes, bosses, 
family ? 

Have you an important bulletin, 
report, speech, advertisement, pro- 
posal, manual, script or brochure to 
write? 

By using the proper methods you 
can get people cheerfully and enthu- 
siastically to do what you want them 
to do in the manner you want it done 
—and do it because they want to, not 
because they have to. 

These principles of communication 
may help you more effectively tell 
people your ideas and get the response 
or action you want. 


Preliminary Questions 

Each projected communication 
should be subjected to the following 
questions: 


1. What is the problem necessitat- 
ing the communication ? 


2. What are the problems or seg- 
ments of problems underlying the 
surface or apparent ones? 


3. What specific response or action 
is desired ? 


4. What are the specific facts to 
be communicated ? 


5. What proposals and recommen- 
dations are to be made? 


6. What is the best form to use 
—report, memo, letter, — bulletin, 
pamphlet, brochure, proposal, manual, 
personal visit, conference, film, ad- 
vertisement, demonstration, record- 
ing? 
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Timing and Organization 


The time factor should be thor- 
oughly explored. What day and hour 
will the communication be received ? 
How long will it take to get to its 
destination? How much of an inter- 
lude should be allowed between re- 
ceipt and response? How long will 
the requested action take to complete ? 
At what date should you check for 
results? Can time be saved by any 
change of method ? 

Each communication should have 
a specific subject, briefing, and sug- 
gested action or response. 

Communication is best when a 
balance is maintained: value and 
price; service and cost; your interest 
and self-interest; understanding and 
acceptance ; suggestions and response ; 
action and reaction. 

In the first draft of the communi- 
cation, it is a good idea to begin the 
opening sentence with “You.” 
Whether subsequent drafts employ 
this word or not, the imperative to 
think of the other fellow first creates 
a good basis for effective communica- 
tion. 

If the “you” attitude is maintained, 
the communication will succeed in 
answering the primary question in 
the reader’s mind: “What is there 
in it for me?” 


Closing the Gap 


Your object is to build a bridge 
over any social, economic, positional 
or intellectual gap between you and 
the person you’re trying to reach. 
You'll find it helpful to analyze him 
with respect to his interests, environ- 
ment, attitudes, competence, capacity, 
past and present behavior. 


Try to find some common denomi- 
nator with him in the fields of art, 
science, religion, philosophy, business 
or sports. Express yourself in his lan- 
guage and at his level of understand- 
ing. 

In communication we are dealing 
with human nature, about which we 
have much to learn. Until communi- 
cation becomes a more exact science, 
we must probe for new and better 
techniques to bring about a meeting 
of minds with other people. 


1. Use empathy. Put yourself in 
the other fellow’s shoes. ‘ry to anti- 
cipate his thoughts and feelings con- 
cerning your proposal and the re- 
sponse you want. It will heip you 
find a way to get him to understand 
your own thoughts and feelings on a 
specific matter. 


2. Listen—with mind and heart, 
as well as the ears, to both the voiced 
and ‘unvoiced expressions of those you 
want to influence. There is no more 
important single technique in com- 
munication. It is often valuable to 
listen to the other person’s sugges- 
tions before you make your own. 


3. Give encouragement. Hope is a 
tremendous force in communication. 
Exploit it. Create the kind of atmos- 
phere that will stimulate constructive 
thinking. 


4. Try to get participation. Web- 
ster defines communication as ‘“‘mak- 
ing a common part,” bringing “‘par- 
ticipation in thought.” This mutual- 
ity is the essence of communication. 
Cooperation does not mean “you and 
I getting together to do something fo 
me,” but “you and I working together 
as a team for our mutual benefit.” 
For the best results, make certain 
that your proposed communication 
will produce voluntary cooperation. 


5. Have faith in people. One of 
the greatest weaknesses in manage- 
ment is the lack of faith in people’s po- 
tentialities. Negative judgments are a 
serious block to communication. Most 
people will rise to an assumption that 
they will act constructively, if a pro- 


69 


itive terms. 
Direct 
most fundamental 
such as 
need for 


lotivation. 
essage at 
motiva vain, 
irity. So often we 
what and even the 
we want done, and 


sting element. 


ake sure what you 

» same thing to the 

‘nt as it does to you. Ask your 
assumptions the 

at I do not intend 

He Ww ll react more 


favorably if what you say sounds like 
common sense to him. 


The Way You Say It 


This may mean the difference be 
tween success and failure. 

There is a gracious and charming 
way to communicate almost every- 
thing. Think of the word “love” and 
what it means in a telegram. 

A touch of humor often makes a 
tough job of communicating easier. 
Develop humanity in your approach. 

Enthusiasm plays a vital part in 
successful communication. Use dy- 
namic expressions. Where a change of 


ONE OF THE FIRST 100 MARKETS 


QUAD-CITIES MARKET DATA 


ROCK ISLAND, MOLINE, EAST MOLINE, ILL. AND DAVENPORT, IOWA 


DISTINCTIVE in their location, and as a combina- 


tion, are the Quad-Cities. 


Here are four cities, in 


two states, on the Mississippi River. Single streets 
serve as political boundaries between Rock Island, 


Moline and East Moline on the Illinois side. 


The 


river is the boundary between Davenport, Iowa 


and the three Illinois cities. 


Social, business and 


physical proximity tie the Quad-Cities together 
into one metropolitan unit of over 14, million peo- 
ple. Figures below for the metropolitan area are 
from Sales Management’s 1957 Survey of Buying 


Power. 


QUAD-CITIES MARKET DATA 


(with rank among the 262 Metropolitan Areas) 


POPULATION 


(87th in population) 


262,200 


RETAIL SALES . $331,491,000 


Bist in retail sales) 


EBI PER FAMILY 


{ mn Buying powe 


FOOD SALES $71,211,000 


84th in food sales) 


And the 


$6,140 


DRUG SALES $11,202,000 
(74th in drug sales) 


AUTO SALES . $58,961,000 
(77th in automotive sales) 
GASOLINE SALES.. $22,770,600 
(78th in gasoline sales) 


LUMBER, HARDWARE $23,452,000 


WHBEF additional 32-county farm audi- 


ence with a $300,000,000 gross cash income. 


CBS FOR THE QUAD-CITIES 


5000W — RADIO 


1OOKW — TV 


For Market or Coverage Data Write or Call 


AVERY-KNODEL, INC. 
or Maurice Corken at WHBF, Rock Island, Ill. 


emotion or attitude must be created, 
an idea that generates enthusiasm will 
remove much of the resistance to such 
change. Try to give the recipient a 
lift. Make him glad he heard from 
you. 

To arouse interest, you must be 
interesting. Avoid the trite phrase, 
the dull wording that suggests drab 
routine. And keep your message sim- 
ple. Don’t use long sentences, long 
words. Pictures, diagrams and charts 
must be uncomplicated to be effec- 
tive. Summarize multi-page commun- 
ications. Avoid abstractions and gen- 
eralities. Be specific. 

Sometimes it may be desirable to 
use visual and audio aids such as 
films, pictures and tapes, separately or 
in combination, to help get your idea 
across. 


Proof Moves People to Action 


It is important to present a num- 
ber of bona fide case histories and ex- 
amples which will convince the 
reader of the points you want to 
make. Whenever possible, the case 
history should have direct bearing on 
the circumstances of the person re- 
ceiving your message. 

Deal with facts and avoid per- 
sonal opinions. Have all the data 
pertaining to the problem at your 
fingertips, but use only the most per- 
tinent information. Footnotes are 
valuable where clarification or addi- 
tional evidence is needed. 


Testing and Review 


Previous experience (both your 
own and others,) should be reviewed 
before formulating decisions as to the 
style and content of communications. 
One of the best ways to improve com- 
munication is to profit by past mis- 
takes. 

Keep file copies of all your com- 
munications. Record and grade the 
response. Where weaknesses are un- 
covered, revise for the next attempt 
and date revisions. Try experimenta- 
tion. Analyze successful communica- 
tions and apply the results to subse- 
quent efforts. When you have found 
a pattern that works well, use the 
same principle in other areas where 
communication is faulty. 

One person who receives a com- 
munication may respond hesitatingly, 
unwillingly, apathetically or ineffec- 
tively; another may be enthusiastic, 
prompt, eager and competent. The 
difference may lie in the poor quality 
of the communication rather than in 
the recipient. These positive qualities 
of response should not be taken for 
granted, but should be planned for 
consciously and painstakingly. 

The End 
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14 
Major Sales Problem 


Make your products easier to buy...to sell...and to use—and 


ways Co solue 
RH sakes Aichloms it 


you'll automatically increase your sales, cut your selling costs, 
and add to your profits! 

That’s why thousands of the shrewdest business leaders have 
mechanized their selling with Perrygraf Slide-Charts...the 
simple, accurate, efficient, inexpensive sales tools which per- 
form 14 important steps in selling your products and keeping 


Here’s What nn Get — _ 
No Cost, No Obligation! 


1 Colorful file-folder Idea Starter Kit. 


them sold 

Perrygraf, founder of the slide-chart industry, handles the 
job from original idea through design, production and assem- 
bly. Every step is precison-controlled...every Perrygraf Slide- ; 
2 “Tested Ideas for Profitable Selling 
—colorful new 36-page booklet by 
Lester E. Perry, president of 
Perrygraf Corp. and inventor of the 
slide-chart idea. 136 actual case 
histories of successful applications of 
slide-charts by America's leading 
industries, 


Chart is custom-built to serve you and your customers. 
You get all the facts in Perrygraf’s new Idea Starter Kit— 
without any obligation. Write (on your business letterhead, 


please) to Perrygraf. Do it today! 


Now...learn how this idea has helped these companies 


serve more customers better 3 Hand-picked slide-charts—actual 


samples used by some of the leading 


General Motors Ford Motor Co Chrysler Corp. companies in your industry. 


Armstrong Cork Hartford Accident United States Steel 
Goodrich Aetna Insurance Bethlehem Steel 
Goodyear Monarch Mfg. Republic Steel 
Firestone Standard Oil Westinghouse 
AT&T General Electric Sundstrand 
Prudential Chain Belt Jefferson Electric 
Stewart-Warner LeTourneau Gleem Toothpaste 
Fuller Brush Yale & Towne TWA 

Railway Express U. S. Rubber Bendix 

Hotpoint Western Union Fansteel 

Swift American Brass Celanese 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Allis-Chalmers United Airlines 
Motorola Minneapolis Honeywell Cities Service 


4 Perrygraf's Problem Statement 
sheet—to help you define what you 
want your slide-chart to do for you. 


Send for your FREE 
Idea Starter Kit Today! 


..and many, many others 


PERRYGRAF CORPORATION 


Dept. S -18—150 S. oe Ave.— Los Angeles 49, California 
Dept. S -18—1500 W. Madison St.— Maywood, III. 
Sales offices in major cities... consult your telephone directory 
Founders of the slide - chart industry... over 6,000 copyrighted designs 
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"BACK 


DIRECT MAIL 


directs replies...direct to you 


VISILETTER 

letter with return 
card in reoar 
l - unusual 


ENVELETTER 
letter wit 
gummed envelope 
attached — excel 
lent for question 
naire, order, 


CIRCU-LETTER 

self-mailer in 
cludes personal 
addressed returr 


PIGGY-BACK 
attached letter \ 
with rep! | 
gummed envelope | 
used as self i 
mailer | 
FOR FULL DETAILS, PRICES CALL 


LATHAM PROCESS- 200 Hudson St.,N.Y.C.-WO 4-7740 


FEED-BACK 


SALES EXECS’ OTHER ARM 


GELOSO! 
MINIATURE TAPE RECORDER 
weighs only 7/2 Ibs. 


Take it with you wherever you go! For your 
office, home, in your car, or in your travels 
The Geloso! Hi-tone tape recorder, made in 
Italy, records and plays back music or voice 
with true fidelity 


SMALLEST (512 x 5% x 9%), LIGHTEST (712 

Ibs.) and has everything. Excellent for meet- 

ings, conferences, dictation, training, etc 

Complete with ultra-sensitive microphone, 
ovan finish carry- 
19.95. At leading 

appliance 

American Geloso Electronics, Inc. 


312 Seventh Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
LAckawanna 4-9936 


THE AD WAS PINK. Louis T. Hagopian, Plymouth’s director of advertising 
and merchandising, reviews the eye-catching, two-page Plymouth newspaper 
insert. It was printed on pink stock and appeared in regular editions of 25 leading 
daily newspapers throughout the country to announce the new 1958 models. 


Plymouth Starts Off '58 Model 
With a Pink Newspaper Push 


If your company is planning to in 
ul 


troduce a new product this year, the 
“pink-sheet’” newspaper 
experience of Plymouth Division of 
Chrysler Corp. may be helpful to you 
in establishing the correct “image’’ 
of your product in the public’s mind. 

‘To achieve the impact of colo 
newspaper advertising for little more 
than the cost of black-and-white, a 
unique project was used by Plymouth 
for its 1958 car announcement: Red- 
two-page, 


advertising 


colored newsprint for a 
single-sheet advertising insert appear- 
ed in the regular edition ot 25 lead 
ing daily newspapers in key markets 
across the country. 

‘The idea, according to Louis T. 
Hagopian, Plymouth’s director of ad- 
vertising and merchandising, was cal- 
culated to give to Plymouth an ad- 
vantage in dramatic impact to offset 
larger advertising budgets of com- 
petitive companies. “Thus, it fol- 
lowed Plymouth’s over-all concept of 
advertising strategy that puts new, 


original ideas into play to achieve 


distinctive and dramatic attention 
making every dollar of advertising do 
the work of two.” 

The rose, bristol 48735 newsprint 
sheet, designed to attract attention 
even when the newspaper was folded 
on delivery, was seen in the 25 
dailies with total circulation  esti- 
mated at better than 9,500,000. The 
advertising employed the same art 
and copy treatment that would be 
used were the ad to appear on regu- 
lar color newsprint. 

“Cost of the novel slip-sheet was 
only about 5% more than conven- 
tional black-and-white newspaper ad- 
vertising,’ Hagopian reports. ‘But 
look what we got for this extra nickel 
on our advertising dollar. We got 
an attention-getting ‘color’ treatment 
that was an eye-stopper, even to the 
most hurried reader. Better still, be- 
cause it was a single-sheet insert, the 
whole two-page ad could be with- 
drawn easily by the reader for study.” 

Although simple in concept, Hago- 
pian points out, the announcement 
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“color” effect took some complicated 
doing. 

“Color stock, of course, has been 
used in newspapers before—but 
mainly for covers of special editions 
or as the ‘wrap-around’ sheet of sec- 
tions. But single-sheet color inser- 
tions, to appear nationally at a speci- 
fied period in a large number of pub- 
lications, had not yet been attempted. 

“Could it be done? Would the 
newspapers be able to do it? At this 
stage, and in utmost secrecy, an ad- 
vertising representative of one of the 
larger dailies was invited to the 
Philadelphia offices of our adver- 
tising agency, N. W. Ayer & Son, 
Inc. The questions were put to him 
during confidential disclosure of what 
Plymouth had in mind. The repre- 
sentative broached the subject to his 
newspaper, and soon the answers 
were forwarded to Ayer. The ver- 
dict: Yes, on both counts. 

‘An invitation was extended to 
representatives of all newspapers con- 
templated for the color-newsprint 
announcement schedule to discuss the 
project. As had been expected, not all 
ot the newspapers agreed to take on 
the unique idea. It was a matter of 
policy for some, mechanical difficul- 
ties for others. 

“But the net result was gratifying 

newspapers 
page ad on colored paper stretched 
from coast-to-coast and_ border-to- 
border, hitting every 


accepting the two- 


major area. 
Orders were placed quickly, guaran- 
teeing Plymouth another advertising 
‘first’ for its national new car an- 
nouncement schedule. 

“Stock was a problem. To insure 
uniformity, arrangements were made 
with a single newsprint manufacturer 
to supply the ‘poster-red’ colored 
stock to all of the participating news- 
papers. wo other producers ulti- 
mately were found that would match 
the required shade, and they supplied 
some of the newsprint. In this meth- 


od, the proper shade of stock was as 
important as the proper shade of 
ink in ROP color. 

‘This was a good example of how 
Plymouth was able to obtain dramatic 
advertising effect through new and 
different methods at a time when 
costs are rising and the market is 
becoming increasingly competitive. In 
such ventures the opportunity is pro- 
vided for all departments — copy, 
media and all others—to work to- 
vether on new techniques to gain 
greater advertising impact for ap- 
proximately the same cost.” 

‘This was creative use of media— 
not just saying, ‘Use this,’ or, ‘Use 
that,’ but creating a new device with 
standard media to gain special im- 
pact. Through use of the new tech- 
nique, Plymouth picked up still an- 
other advantage: Color attention in 
some daily newspapers which are not 
equipped to print with colored ink.” 

Newspaper merchandising support 
of the Plymouth project was more 
than enthusiastic, Hagopian reports. 
‘They worked every minute to put it 
over to the “nth” degree. ‘This is 
what they did: 


e ‘Telegrams, letters, promotional 
material, etc., were sent to alert key 


dealers, urging their support. 


@ Space salesmen personally de 
livered newspapers to key dealers and 
to the local Chrysler Corporation and 
Plymouth field personnel. 


@ Copies of the newspapers or re- 
pl ints of the ads were mailed to othe: 
dealers with a promotional letter. 


@ Key dealers were supplied with 
reprints, broadsides or mounted dis- 
plays for use in showrooms. 


@ Displays were built around the 
Plymouth ad in lobby windows and 
other public rooms. The End 


sure . 


ment,” 


If We Don't—Who Will? 


“On November 7th, the Associated Press published a story 
to the effect that total research spending in physical science is 
now $10 billion a year, half government, half industry. That is 
roughly equal to the amount spent for advertising last year. 
Nobody quite knows how much is spent for marketing, copy and 
media research—Leo Bogart says that $10 million is spent by 
media and agencies—but whatever the amount, one thing is 
it is a measly amount compared with the magnitude 
of the problems we face and the size of the advertising invest- 


Chairman of Executive Committee, William Esty Co., Inc. 
Before Advertising Research Foundation, Inc. 


Dr. Wallace H. Wulfeck 
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OPENING 
the SALE 


A BRAND-NEW (6mm, SOUND MOVIE 


This new half-hour film is ded- 
icated to one proposition— 
“In the field of selling there is 
only one handicap worse than 
inability to close. It's the in- 
gbility to begin.” 


The picture demonstrates cer- 
tain skills any solesman can 
use to improve the effective- 
ness of his approach. It is par- 
ticularly helpful to the sales 


man who is slow about go- 


ing after new business. 


Write for Rental or Purchase Details 


DARTNELL 


4660 Ravenswood «© Chicago 40, Ill. 


HEADQUARTERS 
FOR SALES 
TRAINING FILMS 


a trial 
Advertising 
Balloon 


Give sales a 

lift! Use Faultiess 
Advertising Balloons 
imprinted with Sputnik and 
other space designs and 
your name in any color 

Send for sample folder with 
six free balloons. 


FAULTLESS 


ADVERTISING 
BALLOONS 


The Faultless Rubber Company 
Ashland , Ohio 


Send your sample folder of imprinted 
advertising balloons. 
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Architectural Record announces 


A NEW HIGH IN BUILDING 


Over 92% of all architect-planned nonresidential building and 77% of all architect-planned residen- 
tial building is in the hands of Architectural Record’s architect and engineer subscribers. 


Architectural Record is the only magazine whose coverage of building planning activity is docu- 
mented by Dodge Reports, the one news source permitting anything like full measurement of 


architect and engineer activity on ALL TYPES OF BUILDINGS, SMALL AS WELL AS LARGE. 


Top verifiable coverage of architects and engineers @ the steady reader preference of architects and 
responsible for planning—and specifying the prod- engineers establisned in 106 out of 116 studies 
ucts that go into—the bulk of all U. S. building is SPONSORED BY BUILDING PRODUCT MANUFACTURERS 
one strong reason for putting Architectural Record AND ADVERTISING AGENCIES. 

first on your 1958 advertising schedule. A sat 
Important, too, is the testimony of building product 
advertisers to the unequaled advertising effective- 


In addition, Architectural Record offers you... hiais ak Miveinlbeetiaanse Mencial 


@ the largest architect and engineer circulation in In 1957, for the 11th straight year, more advertisers 

the history of architectural magazines; placed more pages of advertising in Architectural 

Record than in any other architectural magazine 

@ the lowest cost per page per 1,000 architect and 14% more than in the second-place magazine, 
engineer subscribers; 61% more than in the third-place magazine! 


Again in 1958... advertising 
will work harder for ¢ w nopce 
you in the ‘‘workbook — sgppgRaTION 
of the active architect ; 
SERRE geen cone  pemee publication 
and engineer’... 


ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 


119 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


MARKET COVERAGE 


DOCUMENTED BY DODGE REPORTS* 


*K 


WHY DODGE REPORTS ARE VITAL TO 
MARKET COVERAGE MEASUREMENT 


To figure accurately its coverage of architect planning 
activity a magazine needs to know: (1) the total amount 
of architect-planned building, small and large; (2) the 
identity of the active architects and the nature of their 
planning activity. 


F. W. Dodge Corporation’s daily Dodge Reports are 
Architectural Record’s unmatched source of these essen- 
tial facts—and they are available to no other magazine. 


Dodge Reports are timely individual reports on building 
(and other construction) projects prepared in the field 
by over 1,000 trained newsgatherers. Dodge Reports cover 
every type of new building (including major additions 
and alterations) down to as small as an $8,000 nonresiden- 
tial project and a $10,000 house. Information reported 
includes: type of building, location, construction stage, 
floor area, dollar value, names and addresses of architects 
and engineers. 


Dodge Reports are used by building product manufac- 
turers, contractors, dealers, distributors and others to 
pinpoint costly personal selling efforts on the right people 
at the right place at the right time. 


How Dodge Reports Document Architectural Record’s 
Building Market Coverage: 


@ With the aid of Dodge Reports a day-to-day record is 
maintained of projects planned by individual architec- 
tural offices. 


@ Analyses are prepared of the complete activity record 
of all of these architectural offices in individual states 
for full 12-month periods. 


© The names of active architects are then checked 
against Record’s subscriber galleys to determine cov- 
erage of floor area and dollar value for every major 
type of building. 


Why speculate on market coverage when you can be sure? 
Ask us for a summary of Architectural Record’s 18 most 
recent state checks. 


She's a Master Salesman! 


@ Fern Weavill, bookkeeper, helped salesmen make closes 


THE HUMAN SIDE 


BY HARRY WOODWARD 


@ So she sold her boss on letting her become a salesman 


“Took out! That’s a woman who’s 
De Soto. And, by 
gosh, she’s chasing you!” 

“She” is Fern Weavill and she’s 
De Soto 


salesmen. (She gets righteously peeved 


nat new 


one ot the country’s top 


if you call her a salesu oman.) As a 
matter of tact Fern is the only wom- 
an to win membership in De Soto’s 
\astei Club. 
She’s also one of the few women ac- 
tively selling automobiles at retail. 

Five years ago Fern was a book- 
keeper at Hil Probert Motors, Lark- 
spur, California. But, sitting behind 
her desk, she noticed how many men 


Salesman’s 


eCXCLUusive 


> 
» 


ame in with their wives to “look” 
it new cars. And she discovered what 
automobile manufacturers al- 
ready That nearly 80% of 
final car-buying decisions are made by 
the little woman. After a sale had 
been made—or lost—she would en- 
ige the salesman in a confab and 


most 


knew ° 


talk over his sales technique. It got 
so that Fern was pulled into the pic- 


ture in sales. situations involving 
women. Result: Fern helped close 
many a difficult sale. 

Now Fern’s foster father, shown 


n our picture, Hil Probert, owned 
the agency. And Fern was determined 
to get out from behind that book- 
keeper's desk and start selling De 
Sotos. She had to wear the old man 
down first. And she did it by taking 
night courses in salesmanship. 

She admits she isn’t mechanically 
inclined. But neither, she steadfastly 
maintains, are a lot of automobile 
salesmen. By serious application she 
mastered the basics of engines, trans- 
etc. She can talk about 
“torque” and “manifold pressure” 
with the best of them these days. 
And she learned to talk about them 
so that women could understand the 


missions, 


technicalities. 
“Why,” she asks, “shouldn’t wom- 


@ Now she's a member of De Soto's Master Salesman's Club! 


ONLY WOMAN in an exclusive men’s 
group. Miss Fern Weavill, crack auto 
salesman, receives from De Soto agen- 
cy owner, Hil Probert, award naming 
her as a De Soto Master Salesman. 


en be automobile salesmen?” And to 
get her view over she points out the 
fact that stylists, aware of woman's 
part in choosing the family transpor- 
tation, have deliberately catered to 
the female of the species where de- 
sign is concerned. Those pink interi- 
ors, those jewel-like accessories 

even such things as power steering, 
power brakes, automatic shifts were 
produced so that women could more 
easily handle two tons of metal. 

De Soto couldn’t agree more 
heartily with Fern. It hopes that more 
women salesmen will be able to cash 
in on the prize money it annually 
awards its top salesmen. Last year, 


this Chrysler Corp. Division gave 
away $27,000 to 54 top salesmen. 
This year it has boosted the prize 
money to $42,000 which will go to 
nine top salesmen in each of its 18 
regions. Thus 162 men will share in 
the awards of $500, $200 and $100 
in each classification in every region. 
All of these winners will be mem- 
bers of the Master Salesman’s Club. 

Already De Soto has 1,064 mem- 
bers of the club, which is 14% of 
all De Soto retail salesmen. When 
a salesman re-qualifies (as he must 
each year do to retain membership) 
he’s given a diamond tie pin. He’s 
then automatically eligible for the 
bonus money. 

According to one of the Master 
Salesmen: “Fifty percent of the wom- 
en help make the final decision in 
the selling of an automobile.” An- 
other salesman contradicted him. “I 
disagree,’ he interjected. “I would 
say it is far closer to 75 percent. | 
try to play up the cars to women, 
showing how a particular car will go 
with the clothes a woman is wearing.” 

And to carry the whole thing a 
step farther, Chrysler is now em- 
ploying several women in its Styling 
Department whose job it is to co- 
ordinate interior fabrics with the 
latest in women’s clothing. 

A Chrysler spokesman had this 
final word. “Our salesmen report 
that a man rarely signs for a car 
without first getting his wife’s ad- 
vice. Nearly all prospects bring their 
wives along to look the car over. It 
is very safe to say that every De Soto 
car is designed with a woman in 
mind.” 

And so, gentlemen, don’t get the 
foolish idea that that handsome auto- 
mobile you’re driving was produced 
with you in mind. Not a bit of it. 
You’re merely the guy who pays the 
bill! The End 
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Dun & Bradstreet 
Announces the 
Pocket-sized 
January, 1958 
State Editions 

of the 


Reference Book 


Used by thousands of salesmen in all lines— 
e to screen prospects 

e to locate the newer businesses 

e to set size of order to try for 

e to organize a productive day’s work 


Want more information? Fill in and mail the coupon below. 


[pun & BRADSTREET, INC. 
Department 11 
99 Church Street 

New York 8, New York 


Please send a copy of your booklet, ““How to Get the 


DUN & BRADSTREET, INC. | __ Most Out Of Your State Sales Guide.” 
b 


: ’ | (] Send us information on your sales movie, “Of Time 
Offices in and Salesmen.” 
principal cities | 
Name of Company 


Individual 


of the United States | 1, pr. =, 


| Address 
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ADVERTISING MEDIUM! 


With SPOT, you can pick key time periods in all time zones...reach 

mystery fans, comedy fans, western fans—as many diverse groups 
:as you please, as often as you please. Because of these, and 

other great advantages, you really get results when you buy SPOT. 


Television Division 


The Original Station Representative 
New York = Chicago « Atlanta « Boston « Detroit = Los Angeles « San Francisco « St. Louis 
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Coming: Tariff Battle of 1958 


@ Why the Eisenhower administration is pressing for a 


more flexible tariff law that will permit some cuts 


@ Why the Congress and its creation, the Tariff Commis- 
sion, often seem to work at cross purposes 


Why present competition hurts in a new way: quality 


imports that our people prefer. 


Manufacturers who but a_ few 
years ago sx arcely gave import com- 
a thought are now frankly 
anxious. ‘Io read what they write to 
Congressmen would make one won- 
der whether American industry lags 
behind in everything, and not only 
in the kinds of metallurgy, fueling, 
etc. needed to launch sputniks. Yet, 
since the war, 


petition 


imports have grown 
at about the same rate and not faster 
than national income. Export volume 
its high balance over 
which themselves are negli- 


is increasing 
imports, 
gible in proportion to American out- 


put. 


Battle Upcoming 


Even though businessmen complain 
more often and more loudly than 
they used to and with more lurid 
detail that foreign competition is kill- 
ing them, bills on the Congressional 
calendar to bring in foreign products 
outnumber those which seek to ex- 
clude them. 

The bills themselves are prelimi- 
naries to the Tariff Battle of 1958, 
result will outline foreign 
trade policy for the next several years. 
It is safe to forecast that the 1958 
Congress will not soften, much less 
stop, the complaints though it may, 


W hose 


here and there, reduce particular im- 
ports. 

\MIost but not all of the bills fasten 
on specified products. People resent 
imported shrimp, men’s caps, screws, 
plywood, lead and zinc but the people 
ask for bagpipes and kilts, sample 
foreign cars, religious goods, horse- 
shoes, chicory, marine sextants and 
all sorts of laboratory apparatus. It 
is part of the steady Congressional 
grind to quietly enact or kill such 
proposals. In contrast, the tariff fight 
will deal sweepingly with all im- 


everybody will know when it 
is going on. 

The Administration will ask Con- 
gress to deepen and broaden its power 
to negotiate tariff cuts. Power 
granted in the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act, which expires June 
30, White House spokesmen say, has 
largely been spent. New power must 
be provided. 

The defense against lower duties 
is foreshadowed in bills already in- 
troduced. These do not crudely put 
an end to tariff bargaining. They 
strengthen the escape clauses which 
tariff agreements contain: they expe- 
dite the investigations by the Tariff 
Commission into complaints that 
duties on particular products are too 
low; create rules to slant Commis- 
sion findings against imports and pro- 
tect. its decisions against objections by 
the State Department. 

The House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, which originates tariff bills, 
is hospitable to imports. For it to 
weaken the trade agreements would 
surprise everybody. But if the oppo- 
sition clamors noisily enough and es- 
pecially if there is a marked rise in 
unemployment, the Committee will 
probably give the protectionists enough 
to insure passage in the House. The 
Senate, to which freedom to amend, 
is sacred, may argue for weeks over 
amendments. From the vast reservoirs 
of grievances may seep a monotonous 
succession of amendments. 

Checks with Washington publicity 
men for foreign nations indicates that 
the battle won’t be restricted to ex- 
port and import business, but will 
soar into global politics. Foreign coun- 


ports ; 


tries can’t avenge reduced American 
purchases by refusing to buy Ameri- 
can: they need the products. They 
can haggle over other things—diplo- 


matic and military matters. The 


threatening talk will be repeated 
tediously on the Senate floor, so that 
those who want to restrict imports 
will seem to be fighting, not the com- 
petition of handbags or lemon paste, 
but NATO. 

Ordinarily, when Congress is called 
on to do two opposite things, it does 
both. A Trade Act, which simul- 
taneously let the Administration ne- 
gotiate slashes, and the Tariff Com- 
mission order increases, in duties, 
would illustrate the balance Congress 
often achieves. 

Testimony before Congress, if that 
were needed, explains why business- 
men are frightened. Before the war, 
the United States mainly imported 
raw materials. Imports of manufac- 
tures were mostly the expensive prod- 
ucts of fine craftsmanship, of hand 
labor the United States couldn't 
match. 

By 1956, imports of finished manu- 
facture comprised 233% of the 1936- 
38 average, and imports of semi- 
finished comprised 2289, as com- 
pared with 166% for raw materials. 


Change Since War 


Before the war, imported bicycles 
were ridden only by those rare adults 
who took cycling seriously—tweedy 
people who travelled miles into the 
country Saturday afternoons instead 
of playing golf or watching ball 
games. To buy a foreign bike required 
persistent correspondence and months 
of waiting; they waited. Grade and 
high school children rode the Ameri- 
can bikes familiar to their parents, 
with their heavy tires, foot-brakes 
and lacking gear-shifts. 

By 1955, the American industry 
asked for and got a higher tariff. Last 
January, they asked again but were 
turned down because, according to 
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the ‘Tariff Commission, they had 
managed to outwit their foreign com- 
petitors. They had produced and pro- 
moted new middle-weight models, 
which caught on. Foreign _ bikes, 
manufactured for European adults, 
required care; only American bikes 
could survive ownership by American 
teen-agers. Eurdpean imitation of the 
newer models, the Commission judges, 
probably would not be successful 
since it would require the production 
of a type differing from present lines. 

In almost every field, present com- 
petition is smarter and more daring 
than it used to be. No longer is Japan 
content with bargain basements and 
five and dime stores but, watching 
the flow of business, sells in the qual- 
ity departments, too. It produces ele- 
gant as well as cafeteria chinaware. 

Makers of cigarette lighters com- 
plain that Japanese models are made 
to be mistaken for their own. Shirt 
manufacturers say that the $1 prod- 
ucts imported from Japan were de- 
signed by well known American com- 
panies. Infringement of designs can 
be prosecuted before the Tariff Com- 
mission but, strangely, few cases ask- 
ing for quotas or embargos are filed. 


Japanese Improving Quality 


Recently, Japanese companies have 
started to create their own designs. 
For example, a distinctly oriental 
beach-robe now sells so well on the 
west coast that American companies 
copy it. Some Japanese pottery now 
bears the delicate line drawing asso- 
ciated with Japanese prints. 

It is in the textile field that Jap- 
anese competition has been sharpest. 
Several years ago, two states passed 
laws requiring that retail shops with 
Japanese products post signs in their 
windows to this effect. Federal 
quotas seemed to threaten. In _ re- 
sponse, Japan set voluntary quotas on 
shipments of textile products to the 
United States. But manufacturers 
still complain that Japanese ginghams, 
sports wear, shirts, are driving them 
out of business. 

Where American designs are 
copied, competition is a matter of 
price. Japan, in switching to original 
designs, seems to be exploring the 
quality markets. Broad success would 
require a loosening of the association 
between the words “Japanese” and 
“cheap.” 

In the clothing business, the word 
“imported” has always denoted high 
prices. For example, English shoes, 
jackets, overcoats, shirts have always 
been featured in the fancier stores, 
which however were to be found only 
in the largest cities. Now there are 
outlets for English tailoring in 
Dubuque and Topeka as well as New 
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York City and Boston. When the 
war's end left England strapped for 
dollars, American advisors pointed 
out to her that the American market 
spread far from the eastern seaboard, 
that to reach it more was needed than 
contact with a few New York and 
Boston importers. The British looked 
for and found additional retail out- 
lets whose addresses are nationally 
advertised. As they always have, 
American fashion houses and tailors 
proclaim their scoops in buying for- 
eign fabrics. 

Before the war, the shoe business 
had been under attack at the ex- 
tremes: the English supplied fashion- 
able and the Czechs economy stores. 
Italy is invading the middle brackets. 
In the men’s field, it has adventured 
into designs altogether different from 
the American—evidently, on evidence 
that men no longer insist on dressing 
the same way as last year. 

Not everyone who buys an electric 
shaver gets an American make. The 
Netherlands and other countries have 
succeeded in placing models in U. S. 
department and drug stores. Euro- 
pean shavers look like the American 
and sell for a little less. 

Thus, it is new foreign products 
and new methods of selling them, 
rather than higher imports, that keeps 
American companies anxious. The 


older competition has not disappeared ; 
in some cases it has become more se- 
vere. There are high chemical im- 
ports which American producers 
would stop if they could. Foreign 
chemicals can be laid down in New 
York at prices far below the Ameri- 
can. In contrast with Japanese tech- 
nique, European shippers do not un 
dercut deeply. They price just a little 
below market, earning high profits 
and avoiding so great an increase in 
sales as to start a drive to put imports 
under quota. This is typical in the 
importing of raw materials. 
In face of high export 
and the politican reliance the Gov- 
ernment places on imports, it is doubt- 
ful that Congress will do much for 
those seeking protection, though it 
will probably do something. A fur- 
ther drop in employment, naturally, 
would change the outlook. When 
businessmen protest against imports 
from a particular country, Washing- 
ton lobbyists for that country have a 
ready answer. They point out how 
much their client buys. They break 
down the figures to show sales by 
states and by Congressional districts, 
getting their suppliers to tell local 
editors and Congressmen about it. 
Even in lobbying, American business 

faces severe foreign competition. 
The End 


business 
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“All in favor of merging Ace Whipped Cream and Acme Strawberries 
say yummy.” 


DESIGNERS FOR INDUSTRY is a name 
which very aptly describes the work 
of President Charles Standish’s 
organization. Already to the credit of 
this twenty-two year old engineering 
firm of 300 people are more than 
1,200 successfully completed design 
projects—for such companies as 
General Electric, Westinghouse, RCA, 
International Business Machines, 

and many others. Behind Mr. Standish 
is a symbolic sketch of Project 
Vanguard, the upcoming space 
satellite for which DFl has developed 
a radically new Program Timer. 


@@ Companies come to us when they think our wide experience can provide original solutions to 


product design and development problems. In turn, we go to manufacturers’ catalogs for the 
g I I s : 6° . 


in our design recommendations to DFI clients. 


specific help we need in selecting the best materials and components to incorporate 


“It is important, however, for manufacturers to realize how big and bothersome a problem the 


securing, filing, and maintenance of catalogs can be—and how much they do to eliminate 


this problem when they pre-file their catalogs in Sweet's. It is encouraging to note the increasing 


number of manufacturers who, by making their catalogs available to us in these 


convenient, instantly accessible collections, are making it easier for us to find out what we 


need to know about their products.g y) 


solving a major kingmeering prol ylem 


Industry’s engineers continually confirm the fact 
that pre-filed catalogs make it as easy as possible for 
them to find out what they want to know about prod- 
ucts they need. As a result, they use these catalogs 
more often than any other source of specifying and 
buying information. 

In a recent survey among more than 2,000 design 
and plant engineers, for example, 937 had referred 
to catalogs pre-filed in their Sweet's Files—and 97‘; 
of these users reported that such reference had 
helped them find wanted products.* 


Instantly accessible, convenient. time-saving, up- 


SWEET’S CATALOG SERVICE 


Division—F, W. Dodge Corporation 
119 West 40th Street, New York 18 


ATLANTA 3 + BIRMINGHAM + BOSTON 16 «+ BUFFALO 2 + CHICAGO 54 


Charles J. Standish, President 
Designers for Industry, Inc. 
Cleveland. Ohio 


to-date—pre-filed catalogs are their own best answer 
to the rising tide of demand, among engineers every- 
where, for the continuing growth of this practical 
solution to the “catalog problem.” 

Your Sweet's representative will be glad to give 
you detailed information about the advantages of 
pre-filing your catalog—how, when you do so, you 
serve the information needs of industry’s buyers 
best, and thereby sharply increase the number of 
times your salesmen are invited to bid for wanted 
business. 


Copies of these surveys are available upon request to 


Research Department in New York. 


CINCINNATI 2 + CLEVELAND 15 DALLAS 1 « DETROIT 26 


LOS ANGELES 17 + NEW ORLEANS 12 + PHILADELPHIA7 «+ PITTSBURGH 19 + SAN FRANCISCO5 «+ ST. LOUIS] + WEST HARTFORD, CONN, 


“Ti is s the size we use for the Growing Greensboro Market!" 


You can really clean up saleswise in the 
Greensboro 12-county ABC Retail Trading 
Area by using The Greensboro News and 
Recoid. One-fifth of North Carolina’s $4 
a ' billion annual retail sales are in this rich, 
diversified market where one-sixth of the 

© state’s population live. Get giant, economy 

= size coverage. Over 100,000 Circulation 

— Daily — Over 400,000 Readers Daily! 


= Only medium with dominant coverage in the 
Growing Greensboro Market and with selling 
influence in over half of North Carolina! 


Greensboro 
News and Kecord 


GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 
Sales Management Figures Represented by Jann & Kelley, Inc. 
eeoeeeeeestfs#e?2t t8eee?eese 


DOWT SELL TEXAS ousoner: 


For complete coverage in the Lone Star 

State, your schedule should include 

Oona S— ( A TEXAS HARTE-HANKS NEWSPAPERS 

=| ie GREENVILLE i= NINE PAPERS that SELL in NINE MARKETS that 
{ai z A — BUY because each is an all-important factor in 
i the fabulous economic growth of Texas itself! 


_— on € “c 53) 
aiG ot ee wi ; 

Effective Buying Income $1,649,022,000 ¢ 

Sefton — Total Retail Sales $1,175,924,000 ¢ 

Total Food Sales $ 271,306,000 ¢ 


BOOMING MAR ABC CITY ZONE POPULATION 432,965 
Kg TOTAL DAILY CIRCULATION 247,155 


City Zone Per Family 
Population Income 
c (SM 5-10-57): 
= ¢ : ABILENE REPORTER-N -NEWS 6,113 
eee. BIG SPRING HE 
Ts Gas CORPUS CHRISTI. CALLER-TIMES 


AGRICULTURE 2% THE DENISON HERALD 
GREENVILLE HERALD-BANNER 


AIR BASE — MARSHALL NEWS-MESSENGER 
THE PARIS NEWS 


EDUCATIONAL CENTER; PORT uae. SAN ANGELO STANDARD-TIMES 
ais . SNYDER DAILY NEWS 
nee aes wm Gre == + SALES MANAGEMENT Totals for Primary Market Areas (coun- 


OIL and cas & RANCHING <b ties in which papers have 25% or better family coverage). 


TEXAS HARTE-HANKS NEWSPAPERS 


HEADQUARTERS — National City Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas 
NEW YORK — 52 Vanderbilt Avenue 


CHICAGO — 400 N. Michigan Avenue 
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Hair Sprays 


Being Groomed ° 


As 1960's Leading Cosmetic 


Among postwar products that owe their popularity to the 
ubiquitous aerosol can, spray-on hair lacquers are com- 
ing up fast. With a high ($1.25) average unit cost, they 
may reach a bigger dollar-volume than lipsticks by 1960. 


An interview with 


DOUGLAS ATLAS 
Vice-President, G. Barr & Co. 


“I'd hate to be in the atomizer 
business today!” 

That observation by Douglas At- 
las, vice-president of G. Barr & Co., 
Chicago, is not just an idle quip. 
The aerosol industry has made the 
atomizer method of dispensing liquids 
take a seat in the rear row, left corner, 
third balcony ; push-button hair sprays 
in particular have caused this revolu- 
tion in the cosmetics field. 

By 1960, American women will be 


spending more money for aerosol hair 


“lacquer” than for any other cos- 
metic item, Atlas predicts. He fur- 
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ther believes that output of the spray 
will jump to 150 million units an- 
nually within the next two years. A 
total of 80 million units was pro 
duced in 1956, and more than 100 
million were expected to have moved 
by the end of 1957. 

At an average retail price of $1.25 
per unit, hair lacquer might well ring 
up an annual volume by 1960 of 
$187,500,000 — more than the esti- 
mated sales for lipstick, face powder, 
home permanents, or any single to 
letry excepting soaps and dentifrices. 

Atlas is in a position to watch the 


growing parade. G. Barr & Co. is 
unquestionably the country’s leading 
producer of hair sprays for not only 
the “top ten” but 
many others as well. Aerosol made it 


cosmetic houses, bu 
possible. 

‘Aerosol, or pressure packaging, 
literally a World War II baby,” At 
las explains. The heavy metal ‘‘insect 
bomb” which sprayed forth DD] 
protect our servicemen from tropical 
critters has been adapted and 
proved into a lightweight push-butt 


can which sprays, foams or dusts h 


In- 
dreds of products: hair lacquers and 
colognes, personal and room deodo- 
whipped cream, 


| 
pharmaceutical 


rants, insecticides, 


shaving cream and 
products, including burn ointments 
and liquid surgical bandages. The 
industry is still in i 
stage, and there is obviously an 
mous new product potential 
explored, Atlas believes. 

Barr made the first aerosol 
spray in 1950, which was introduced 
as “Liquinet,” later absorbed by Con 


solidated Royal Chemical Corp 


> ’ 


(Krank’s shave cream). Bi - end 
of 1951, when others had 


The dynamic Twin Cities of the South, Tampa-St. Petersburg are the center of a prosperous INTERURBIA of 
contiguous cities and communities that soon will extend from Sarasota to Jacksonville! Dominate the 34th retail 
market* with consistently top rated WTVT! 


* Sales Management's Survey of Buying Power, May 1957 


The WKY Television System, Inc. WKY-TV and WKY Oklahoma City *°* WSFA-TV Montgomery 
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TAMPA — ST. PETERSBURG 
NOW [0th IN 
RETAIL SALES PER CAPITA 


(U. S. Department of Commerce) 


Latest Pulse 
proves: 

23 of 25 
top shows 
are on 


Represented by the Katz Agency 
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climb aboard the bandwagon, 7,500,- 
OUO packages of hair spray had been 
sold, and the total has doubled each 
year until 1956 when sales topped 
1955 by “only” 30%. 
Aerosol hair sprays started out with 
as only one item in a sizable 
t private label cosmetics: today 
its main activity. The 
Why 
the bounding growth of hair sprays? 
Atlas figures it this wav: “You 
rarely see a woman these days with 


sprays are 


tail is now wagging the dog. 


badly groomed hair, for she considers 


@ ss . 
beautiful hair a precious possession 
ind will spend money to keep it that 


way. Here’s a product that will per- 


mit women to groom their hair easily 

and instantly. There is no other 
way to do it so well—that is the key 
to the big dollar volume now enjoyed 
by hair sprays. There are no separate 
operations for her to fuss with either, 
as is the case with spray guns where 
the liquid must be emptied from a 
can into the gun. 

“Today's hair spray has the right 
package, the right way of dispensing 
and, very important, the right need. 
loo, it’s the first major new groom- 
ing product to be introduced since 
home permanents. We now make a 
much better spray than we did in 
1951; the package has improved, it 


10-DAY FREE TRIAL PROVES SALES EFFECTIVENESS: 


Carry your product or your service to your prospect 


anywhere 
AIREQUIPT ULTRAMATIC 


with the lightweight, compact 
— world’s first automatic 


slide viewer to show slides in sequence, Each mag- 
azine holds up to 20 slides depending upon thick- 
ness for uninterrupted viewing of your complete 
sales story! Easy fingertip action changes slides auto- 


matically 


$14.95 viewer only; $19.95 with case. 


Write today on your letterhead for 10-day free test. 
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lasts longer and feels more natural. 
With product improvement, we've 
reasons to bring new users in.” 

Future growth of the hair spray 
business? It will be due to the in- 
creasing frequency of usage, Atlas be- 
lieves, and to the fact that most full 
line toiletries have a spray can in the 
line. Some companies are now doing 
more business on hair spray regard- 
less of how their other share of the 
market may be diminishing. “With 
lipstick there is just so far you can 
go. There’s still an immense frontier 
with hair lacquer, or spray, and 
we're a long way from the point of 
saturation.” 

Improvements in hair sprays will 
be a major contributing factor in the 
development of this phase of the 
cosmetic industry, he points out. 
Technical advances’ resulting in 
longer “holding power” for the hair, 
a non-stiff natural feel, and the fact 
that hair can be re-combed after spray 
application, will help to establish the 
product as a toiletry “must” among 
the 65 million women who comprise 
the American cosmetic-using group. 
Atlas says that 70% of this group, or 
45,500,000 women, used an average 
of 1.7 containers of hair lacquer in 
1956. 

As women grow accustomed to and 
dependent hair lacquer, they 
will use it consistently rather than 
occasionally as figures indicate they 
did last year. In addition, a budding 
new segment of the market consists 
of children whose unruly tresses can 
now be controlled by the same push- 
button spray method their moms are 
finding so efficient. 

With more frequent spraying by 
current users, and with new _ users 
being attracted to the product, Atlas 
says it would not be unreasonable to 
expect an “eventual” volume of 200 
million units annually. The End 


upon 


On Motivation Research 
“Rather than an object of 
suspicion—The Hidden Persua- 
der—we find that the true value 
of motivation research lies in 
the sponsor’s use of the findings 
to better serve his customers. 
“To be just a little more speci- 
fic we have had motivation re- 
search results that provided a 
definite direction for our ad- 
vertising. But we had to im- 
prove our performance in cer- 
tain areas before we could valid- 
ly apply those findings.” 
John J. Reilly, Jr. 
Esso Standard Oil Co. 
Before Annual Conference 
of the Advertising Research 
Foundation, Inc. 
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of a 


$2 BILLION MARKET 


The dramatic story of the Syracuse markel— 
graphically documented with solid facts— 
has now been assembled in brief presenta- 
tion form. Phone your nearest Moloney, 
Regan and Schmitt office and arrange 

for a showing. It fakes only fen 

minutes . . . and ifs “a must” for 

any advertiser who wants fo cash in 

on the full sales potential of one 


of America’s truly important markets. 


Represented Nationally by \ America’s No. 1 
MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT Test Market 


the SYRACUSE WP NEWSPAPERS 


HERALD-JOURNAL & HERALD-AMERICAN THE POST-STANDARD 
Evening Sunday Morning & Sunday 


CIRCULATION: Combined Daily 235,506 Sunday Herald-American 219,007 Sunday Post-Standard 105,869 
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$8,000 for Customers 


Century-Old Industrial Supplier 
Holds First Contest—Learns Much 


An interview with KENNETH E. BUTLER 
Vice-President, Sales, Sam'l Bingham's Son, Mfg. Co.* 


n heek, more Or less 

s Son Mfg. Co. last 

ed an $8,000 prize con- 
11,000-odd customers and 
As Kenneth E. 


resident, sales, put it: 


stomers. 


rward to this competition 
King into the sky we 
ven have l flee y cloud, 
to tell us what was ahead!” 
hese slight trepidations were 
sed by the fact that no supplier to 
printing industry had ever oper- 
1 ontest tor customers; thus 
no vardstick to go by. Fo 
babes in the contest 
‘re the results? Says 
ontest was a success 
management standpoint: 
ost conclusive piece of 

ild get anywhere.” 
the graphic arts indus- 
fered, starting May 1, three 
zes tor fin shing one ot three 
[ like Sam’l Bing 
touch’ Shamrock 


in 50 words 


a free, all- 

vacation trip tor two to 

France, plus $300 cash 

all-expense one-week 

two to Bermuda, 

to spend; (3) all-ex- 

tor two to Nassau, 

to spend, the latter 

1 Pan American Airways. 

dur ng the contest period, 

| to Oct. 31, four prizes, 

a watch and two transistor 

lios were awarded. Many other 

zes were awarded at the end of the 

test, items such as $100 Waltham 

Polaroid cameras and Ad- 
ransistor po ket radios. 

ntest of this nature had never 

n the printing industry, 

explains. “If we had a tangible 


TRIP TO PARIS for two—for free— 
was one of three grand prizes that had 
the printing industry all stirred up in 
$8,000 contest run by Bingham. 


item quickly consumed we could see 
instant results, but we knew from the 
beginning that because of the nature 
of our business, manufacturing print- 
ers’ rollers, we couldn’t realize them. 
But we also knew that if a printer 
wanted a roller recovered or needed a 
new one, the name of Sam’! Bingham 
would come to his mind as a result 
of this contest. A big advantage of 
the contest, too, was that we collected 
lots of knowledge about our business 
and our customers.” 

The Bingham company didn’t 
know how to operate the contest, but 
they did know they wanted an idea 
that would stimulate both their cus- 
tomers and their salesmen. They felt 
that if this were properly handled, it 
could tell them more about their sales- 
men, whether or not they were hitting 
what Butler calls the “hinterlands.” 
This would be evidenced, they felt, 


by the return of application blanks 
which the salesmen were asked to 
leave with customers. ‘““We also knew 
that a contest of this nature would 
bring crank letters,” Butler says, 
“which actually we would welcome 
for the very reason that it’s’ good to 
know what your customers think of 
you. At least, we didn’t ask anybody 
to buy anything in this contest.” 

With a desire to learn, Butler’s 
department appropriated a sufficient 
amount of money to Carry the contest 
through. Butler found that “Our 
agency, Burnet- Kuhn Advertising 
Co., was a godsend, for it had handled 
other contests. They took over the 
mechanics of this one, setting up a 
Chicago post office box so that entries 
wouldn’t flood our normal business 
mail. They picked a panel of impartial 
judges from our group of trade maga- 
zines, for we had to make sure that 
judges were qualified to know what 
the entrants were talking about. Peri- 
odically during the contest, entries 
were boxed and shipped to the 
judges.” 

Sam’! Bingham tried to sell the idea 
of this contest to its salesmen at the 
annual sales meeting, and tried to 
whip up enthusiasm over promoting 
the name of Sam’l Bingham. “At 
first,’ Butler reveals, “our sales force, 
which is a technically-inclined group 
of 65 specialists, felt that the very 
idea of promoting a contest was some- 
what below their dignity. But by 
September and October, as the thing 
snowballed, there was great enthusi- 
asm among the men.” 

In April, the 65 men on the road 
started encouraging their customers to 
enter on the first of May. Since the 
printing business reportedly goes into 
a summer lapse during June and July, 
there was little early interest in the 
contest, but interest zoomed during 
late August, September and October. 

Entry blanks were keyed. ‘Trade 
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magazine advertisements invited print- 
ers to write in and get an entry blank, 
and from these names a mailing list 
was made up for the future. “We 
sent these people blue entry blanks,” 
Butler says, “while the salesmen were 
giving out pink ones, so that we could 
tell where the blanks came from. Re- 
sult: the almost 3,000 returns were 
predominently pink. Now we're going 
to cross-check by territories.” 

In addition to customer prizes, we 
ffered a $100 watch to both the sec- 
retary and the wife of the branch 
manager of those branch offices that 
had the greatest percentage of their 
potentials in entry blank returns. 

“Oddly, there was a smaller per- 
centage of returns from such cities 
as Cleveland, yet Ohio was one of the 
biggest states for total blanks re- 
turned.” 


Well Publicized 


Bingham realized a_ substantial 
amount of publicity both at the local 
level and in its business publications. 
“We're capitalizing on the people who 
won,” Butler says. “We had photos 
taken in their living rooms, and local 
papers gave them lots of publicity, for 
big contest winners are big heroes in 
small cities. Oddly, some people who 
won prizes didn’t even buy from us, 
but you can bet they’re familiar with 
Sam’! Bingham rollers now. There 
was no regard for geographical dis- 
tribution in our contest.” 

The shop people were predominant 
among the entrants, people who ad- 
mittedly don’t regularly see their own 
business publications but who depend 
on Bingham and other printing supply 
salesmen to keep them informed on 
what’s going on in the industry. 
Front office personnel also entered, 
and the usual case was that they had 
read of the contest in such magazine 
advertisements as appeared in Modern 
Lithography, Printing, National Li- 
thography, Inland Printer, Southern 
Printer and smaller journals. 

In reply to a reporter’s question of 
what he would change if he had it 
to “do all over again,” Butler replied: 
“We wouldn’t let the contest run this 
long (six months). We’d start with 
the high season of business and end 
with the low, instead of the other way 
around as we have just done. Another 
thing—we would possibly have a 
number of smaller contests which 
could be judged by the company in- 
stead of outsiders.” 

Whether or not Sam’l Bingham 
moved rollers by means of this con- 
test, long-term benefits cannot be 
denied, for thousands of printers have 
been set to thinking about ro/lers. 

The End 
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Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Papers: No. 132 of a Series 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 
Conronation 


22 EAST 40rb STREET » NEW YORK H6,  ¥ » TELEPHON 


A ce ntury of industrial 
leadership is expressed in 
this symbol which will 
keynote the Johns-Mai Me 


anniversary throughout 1958. 


Progress 
builds on Quality! 


You can tell a company’s character by the letter- 
head it keeps. Johns-Manville, a long-time Strathmore user, for 
example, recently selected still another fine Strathmore paper for 
its anniversary letterhead. Such continuing loyalty is, happily, com- 
mon with Strathmore users—among whom are an extraordinary 
number of the most distinguished firms in the nation. They remain 
convinced, year after year, that their business correspondence on 
Strathmore is a quality character reference of the most expres- 


sive sort. 


Johns-Manville protects against fire, weather and wear 
with asbestos building materials...safeguards water supplies with 
asbestos cement pipe...controls heat and cold with insulations, 
motion with asbestos brake lining. Johns-Manville makes homes 
more comfortable and helps industry produce better products for 
better living. 


STRATHMORE LETTERHEAD PAPERS TRATHMORE PARCHMENT TRATHMORE 
THISTLEMARK BOND, ALEXANDRA BRILLIANT, BAY PATH BOND, STRATHMORE 
STRATHMORE BOND. ENVELOPE T MATCH CONVERTED BY OLD COLONY ENVELC 


STRATHMORE THIN PAPERS: STRATHMORE PARCHMENT ON 
ONION SKIN, STRATHMORE BOND AIR MAIL, STRA 


STRATHMORE 


MAKERS OF FINE PAPERS 
STRATHMORE PAPER COMPANY, WEST SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


BETTER 
BETTER PAPERS ARE MADE WITH COTTON FIBER 


PAPERS 


“I Say Good Salesmen Can Be Found, 
lf You Know Where and How to Look!” 


The author contends: You don't have to wait until 1965 to 
solve your shortage of salesmen. And he defends the re- 
tail salesperson and the industrial salesman against the 


charge that they are not involved in creating selling today. 


manpowe! 
MSseS estab 


Irry that 
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lhe ict 
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how to obdtal 


Ww his own 


are non-cre@a 
irbitrarily re 
nd even tec h 
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observation that manage 
does not recognize the wide 
in selling jobs with the 
parent non sequitur that this is why 
oung people do not look favorably 
salesmanship as the basic training 
business areer. R ither, those of 

10 have been beating this drum 

the platform would 
reason the flagrant 


rotession as a whole fo 


agree with the author 
management occasion 


know what is going on 


Needs for 
t lo it, 
November 


By WILLIAM C. DORR 


n the 
salesman is not the way to get a first 
hand concept of market conditions. 

In fact, experience has indicated 
that “double-teaming” is often re 
sented by the prospect or customer. 
lhe interview is roiled with pressure 
tactics and, time and again, even a 
regular account will refrain from 
placing the order, sO as not to show 
ip the salesman in the presence of 
his boss. 

Rather, let the sales manager break 
in a new stretch of territory, hitting 
hard-pan—call after call. Or, take a 
list of outlets that have discontinued 
handling the product or using the 
service. 

That's the kind of roadwork that 
will bring conditions into sharp focus. 
It is contact activity that will soon 
develop sales techniques and the re 
buttal material that the men will 
need to survive and thrive in the 
grind of prospecting and reactivating 
dormant accounts. 

But let’s consider the problem of 


Who Is Bill Dorr ? 


William C. (Bill) Dorr now is a 
consultant to small and medium- 
size concerns which have sales 
manpower __ problems. He is 
known as a “salesman’s sales- 
man.” Dorr is the author of the 
article, “Ideas Which Have Paid 
off for Me on 100,000 Dealer 
Sales Calls.” It is based on years 
of selling Ingersoll watches and 
Eversharp pens. Dorr, who oper- 
ates from Brooklyn, N. Y., 
teaches a course in salesman- 
ship at Brooklyn College. 


field. But working with the 


promoting a continuing supply of 
good sales manpower in all parts of 
the country. In brushing off person- 
nel or employment agencies as poor 
sources, it is evident that the auther 
is unaware of the services rendered 
by the National Association of Per- 
sonnel Consultants. 

With headquarters in the Le- 
Veque-Lincoln building, Columbus, 
Ohio, Harry C. Vaughn, secretary, 
directs activities of member agencies 
in 69 major markets across the coun- 
try. Individual territory vacancies are 
filled by filing manpower specifica- 
tions with each of the resident agen- 
cies through the member in the com- 
pany’s home city. 

With the sales manager’s itinerary 
known to all concerned, applicants 
are screened in advance to provide at 
the indicated time and place three or 
four suitable candidates for interview 
in each market. Thus it is not only 
possible to get satisfactory replace- 
ments, but there is the added advan- 
tage of hiring the territory with the 
man. He has his roots in it, knows 
the characteristics of the market area 
and doesn’t want “to come home,” 
so often the problem when men are 
hired locally. 

“In plant-sales training program” 
will provide replacement and extra 
Look to “in plant 
training”’ to find the spares to cover a 
territory or account list until a senior 
replacement can be obtained, as sub- 
stitutes in case of illness, and a warn- 
ing to the recalcitrant salesman. Ask 
the major league ball player how he 
feels about the hungry minor leaguers 
in the ball club’s farm system. The 
pages of selling are filled with the 
fine records of men who went into 


selling power. 


the field after a successful career in 
side. 
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Personnel, service, credit and col- 
lection men have attributes that make 
it possible tor you to convert them 
into good sales manpower. 

To supplement the training plan, 
there may be available at a local col- 
lege one of the 300 or so courses in 
selling that are sponsored by National 
Sales Executives, Inc. In it or others 
like it, the trainee will get the back- 
drop material needed to point up the 
practical field work. 

A third source of good sales man- 
power, both field and supervisory, is 
the assignment of junior salesmen to 
seniors whose territory and account 
coverages show important lapses in 
effectiveness. Offered as an option to 
a splitting up of his territory, the 
senior will supervise his assistant on 
an over-ride or other basis. In addi- 
tion to the extra income from sales 
not being made by him, the older man 
should be apprised of his opportunity 
to move up the ladder in a training 
or supervisory capacity. ‘That’s how 
leaders are developed in the field, and 
men are not given management re- 
sponsibility solely because of an out- 
standing record in sales. 

Should the senior turn down the 
added responsibility, there is then a 
solution of one of the most difficult 
and often disagreeable chores of the 
sales manager, the re-alignment fof 
territories. With the facts available 


for the senior’s examination and a 


choice offered, it is possible to re- 
solve that tough problem. In fact, the 
salesman himself may recognize your 
use of the order-getting technique of 
the option close. 

We must take issue with the state- 
ment that selling in the retail stores 
is non-creative. Naturally, we elimi- 
nate the poorly trained 
whose plaintive ‘““May I help you?” 
is utterly ineffective as a shopper- 
stopper. 

But let’s watch these retail sales 
people in action — the furniture, 
broad-loom, major appliance and sim- 
ilar big ticket salesmen. It is a study 
in salesmanship to see how they de- 
termine, without asking, that valu- 
able preliminary information on the 
price bracket in which the customer 
is interested. See how skillfully a 
“Battle of the Brands” is umpired 
with the customer closing himself. 
And then there are the gals atthe 
perfume counters who can show us 
some techniques in subtle salesman 


personnel 


ship. 

Why, in most stores, a salesman 
who sold a “wrap-up” would 
erally draw his last pay on Saturday 
night. Specials, loss-leaders and simi- 
lar consumer bait, are only the start 
of the creative selling that will win 
the customer over to a private label 
at regular mark-up. 

The route salesman may well be 
as an order taker—if 


gen- 


described one 


hasn’t ridden drink truck or 
watched a bread man argue for “‘just 
one more row” or battle with a com- 
petitor which had pre-empted some 
of his counter space. Ever see a frozen 
food for non-existent 
space in the freezer? 

Watch these salesmen in action and 
you will witness a merchandising of 
advertising and point-of-purchase ma- 
terial on a par with any of the intang- 
ible salesmen. Note how their house- 
keeping chores prove more effective 
than a fancy-dan presentation. One 
doesn’t have to be a “flannel-mouth” 
to be a good salesman. 

Now we come to the missionary 
salesman. On this page look at the 
material headed Mis- 
sionary Salesmanship.” This is an 
outline of the sales duties of the trail- 


a sott 


salesman try 


“Successful 


blazer, on whose efforts a strong job- 
bing distribution can be built su 
cessfully. 

We can just imagine the dour look 
of the expert industrial salesman when 
he finds himself relegated to the ranks 
of the peddlers. Can it be there is no 
creative selling in his quest to reach 
the design engineers and the produc- 
tion men to have his product made 
part of “spec”? And wouldn't he be 
mad if, at the end of a long trouble 
shooting job that saved a good ac- 
count, somebody called it routine ? 

The facts are that all selling is 


creative. The End 


A. Increases Distribution by 


1. Opening all available outlets 
that are essential to the maxi- 
mum circulation of the prod- 
uct. 


Activating stagnant dealers, 


Appraising and adjusting com- 
plaints on quality and service. 


Placing counter and window 
displays; arranging for co- 
operative advertising. 


. Teaching retail personnel how 
to sell and service the line. 


B. Stimulates the Jobber by 


1. Taking turn-over orders as in- 
centive to wholesaler to get 
behind the line. 


Policing key accounts to in- 
sure constant presentation of 
the line by the jobbing men. 


Promoting sales of higher- 
price, longer-profit items in 
the line. 


Guarding against a jobber 
switching a dealer to a com- 
petitive line; restricting his 
purchase because of credit 
limit. 


Reporting jobber price-cut- 
ting; using the line as bait for 
sale of other merchandise; 
dumping line in unauthorized 
outlets. 


Successful Missionary Salesmanship 


An auxiliary sales effort that: 


C. Develops Markets by 


1. 


Securing constant supply of 
wholesale prospects from 
dealer contacts. 


Providing prompt and accu- 
rate reports on retail sales by 
models, sizes, price, etc. 


Reporting competitive sales 


and display activities. 


Rebuilding territories serv- 
iced by weak jobbers; indicat- 
ing those actively pushing the 
line. 


. Conducting market tests on 


new items, sales and display 
ideas. 
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Industrial Publicity: 


Marketing's Least Understood Sales Tool 


Industrial publicity can help you to: 
|. Find new prospects and markets 4. Maintain customer relationships 
2. Build product acceptance 5. Provide new sales points 


3. Provide a key to personal sales 6. Maintain distributor relationships 
presentations 


7. Cement customer relationships 


By NATHANIEL GILBERT 


"he 1958 business forecasts pre- test ad campaigns usually entail.” of gaining prestige and general ac- 
tighter markets, lower profit Both Etkes and Enzer agree that ceptance for the company as a whole, 
irgins and smaller outlays for cap- response to publicity can be an im- the use of product-application pub- 
| equipment. Facing such a chai- portant key to the whole marketing licity stories can be an important part 
nge, you cannot afford to overlook program — indicating where more of securing product acceptance, says 
sales and marketing aids—espe- direct selling is needed, more adver- William McDonald, public relations 
ally industrial publicity, the im- tising, etc. manager, American Machine & Foun- 
rtant sales supplement that has so dry Co. If your salesmen are having 
often been given a back-handed treat 2. Build product acceptance. trouble convincing prospects about 
t Beyond the basic publicity function the uses of your products, case histor- 


ment by sales executives. 
What can industrial publicity do 
you? SALES MANAGEMENT asked 


ip of top industrial publicity 


They suggest you use pub 
How to Evaluate Your Publicity 


tee spied Menpactinttss How can you judge the effectiveness of your company’s publicity? 
SALES MANAGEMENT asked its panel of publicity experts to submit 
a list of criteria for you to use. While the answers do not constitute 
anything approaching scientific measurement, they should certainly be 
kept in the same drawer as your criticisms. 


all the experts agree tn 
most important uses of 
publicity is to seek out new 
ind new markets. Asher B. 
ident of the building in 
ry | relations agency that 1. Number of “hot leads” or inquiries. All publicity is not designed 
his name, points out that inqui1 to evoke inquiries, but more of it could be. 
from new product pub mes 
m up “live” pros 2. Recognition and attitude of prospects. If your salesmen find that 
ced markets. Etkes’ “nobody ever heard of us,” it’s obvious that you are not getting enough 
represents 12 manufacturers Peary 
hitectural and building prod- 3. Enthusiasm of the sales force. Next to customers, salesmen are 
the best judges of publicity. But there are two sides to this story: if 
your salesmen have not been oriented about your publicity program, 


chances are they won’t know good publicity when they see it. 


trade associations in the 


ind nine nationally 


ion of industrial pub 
ilso cited by Milton Enzer. 4. Quantity and quality of publicity. The days of weighing publicity 
public relations for Yale ‘clips’ have almost gone. Modern publicity methods concentrate on 
Vianufacturing Co. “In “the degree and scope of editorial penetration.” This means saying 
publicity often help to enough of the right things in the publications which are read by your 
nature of the market customers: past, present and potential. 
vertising media for a new 


a much lower cost than 
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les of actual usage with estimated cost 


Savings can often swing the deal. The 
appearance ot such a story in a re 
spected business publication may beat 
more weight with the customer than 
the personal 


presentation of those 


facts by your salesman 


3. Provide a key to personal sales 
presentations. 

Roy 5S. Fisher, vice-president in 
charge of sales, National Vulcanized 
Fibre Co., 
licity reprint can successfully be used 


+ 


to “open up” 


says that a product pub- 


a prospect faster than 
personal inquiries that 
have no direction or business point. 
“To implement this policy, we send 
liberal amounts of publicity reprints 


general or 


to district offices for just such use. 
This system also eliminates the pos- 
sibility of having a customer embar- 
rass a salesman by refering to a pub- 
licity item which the i 
aware of. 


salesman isn’t 


4. Maintain customer relationships. 

Stanley Baar of Barber and Baar 
Associates, Inc., public relations coun- 
sel, states that “direct mail is the 
basic and fundamental method of ex- 
ploiting publicity.” In accord with 
this statement is Russell S. Johnson, 
director of sales for the Eclipse Ma- 
chine Division, Bendix Aviation 
Corp. ‘While we are enthusiastic 
about the publicity our division has 
received,’ said Johnson, ‘‘we no 
longer depend on the _hit-or-miss 
method of hoping that our customers 
will read the particular page in the 
particular publication which tells our 
story. If we did not merchandise our 
publicity, there would be a _ good 
chance that only a fraction of our 
customers would see it.” 

Direct mail of publicity may be 
done from the company headquarters, 
but Lawrence P. Olds, account exec- 
utive at Dudley - Anderson - Yutzy, 
public relations agency, suggests that 
the mailing be done by the regional 
sales manager or the individual sales- 
man. A personal note from the sales- 
man calling the customer’s attention 
to the reprint and its possible signi- 
ficance has a greater impact than a 
routine form letter from the home 
office. 


5. Provide new sales points. 

John C. Adams, supervisor of me- 
dia and publicity for American Radia- 
tor and Standard Sanitary Corp., 
says that publicity can be used to 
provide the field sales force with new 
sales points and a direct line of com- 
munication between sales and mar- 
keting management. J. P. Lohman, 
senior partner of the public relations 
counselling agency of that name, says 
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example, is $3.3 billion 


much is investment spending? 


Advertising Agency's 
Role in Marketing 


“The [advertising] agency like the client must have plans that 
lead to sales that are big enough to make a sound profit. They 
must know the amount of money necessary to put over a prod 
uct as related to the dollar picture in the product classification. 


“The total manufacturers dollar volume in cigarettes, for 
... dentifrice is $130 million . 
soaps is $725 million. What dollar volume can we obtain? What 
is the margin left for advertising, promotion and profit? How 


“What profit do we have a right to expect this year, next year, 
five years from now? This is the battle of the budgets. And on 
these objectives, neither the client nor the agency can be the 
slightest bit fuzzy. We can’t kid ourselves about these figures. 
They must be right and they must be good.” 

Adolph J. Toigo, President 
Lennen & Newell, Inc. 
before Boston Conference on Distribution 


. - package 


that ‘dissemination of actual news 
releases to the sales organization 
shows how publicity works and keeps 
the sales force informed about all im- 
portant company activities which the 
customer should know.” 

Publicity stories not only reflect 
the broad marketing views of top 
management, but, if thoughtfully 
edited by a business publication, will 
also take an industry-wide view into 
consideration. Such editorial treat- 
ment usually contains industry trends 
and broad reasons for using the prod- 
uct that supplement the local think- 
ing on the subject. In many cases the 
field salesman will receive a publicity 
reprint of a new product application 
story and take it to a customer to 
show him what’s good for the goose 
can also be good for the gander. 


6. Maintain distributor relationships. 

Bernard Miller, account executive 
at Harry W. Smith, Inc., a technical 
information counselling agency, 
points up the use of publicity reprints 
to maintain distributor relationships. 
“Product information publicity,” says 
Miller, “is a two-way street. The 
manufacturer supplies the distributer 
with basic information for his cus- 
tomers, and the distributor uses the 
information to obtain sales of the 
manufacturer’s product.”” When the 
distributor merchandises the manu- 
facturer’s products to his customers, 
he adds another, stronger, line of 
communication between the manu- 
facturer and the consumer. 

James J. Ryan, account executive 
at G. M. Basford, Inc., the nation’s 
largest purely industrial advertising 


and public relations agency, stresses 
the fact that publicity which features 
the distributor’s role in the manu 
facturer’s operations can often spur 
additional sales efforts from that dis- 
tributor as well as others. Many large 
industrial companies feature distribu 
tor stories in their external house 
organs for just such reasons. 


Cement customer relationships. 

Publicity can often be used to ce 
ment company-customer relationships. 
William H. Brown, advertising and 
sales promotion manager for National 
Vulcanized Fibre Co., submits the 
following story to prove this poi 
Shepard Laboratories, Inc., one 


National’s 


factures an electronic splicer for milar 


customers which manu 
film, recently was the subject of a 
technical publicity story by National. 
Shepard received a number of 
ies as a result of the publicity, there- 
by assuring further orders of Na 
tional’s component product. 

In view of the tremendous 
potential of industrial publicity, you 
might give thought to the words of 
Harry N. McMenimen, Jr., sales 
manager of General Electric’s Air 
Conditioning Division: “I have long 
felt that publicity should be consid 
ered an extension of the 
arm of our company. That is why I 
insisted that it be directly attached 
rather tha 
be a handmaiden of advertising.’ 

One thing you can be sure of: sales 
management of top industrial com- 
panies will be merchandising publicity 
along with 
product. 


nquir 


basic sale Ss 


to the sales department, 


every other company 


The End 
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The Bloom Is Off the Boom... 


(continued from page 34) 


not overlooking any good bets. Is our 
present coverage adequate? Are there 


ew accounts that should be actively 


pursued? I think we can all agree 
that there are. 
Another point with respect to sales 
We should help out 
stomers to resist the temptation to 
iway Margins in an effort to 
This is 
and the way that leads 
We should concentrate 


on entration. 


ompetitive pressures. 


on selling profit opportunity rather 
than merely the merchandise itself. 
Perhaps the most significant 
opportunity in this interim period is 
one directly related to customer loyal- 
ty. When it is not easy to sell—not 
easy to get a customer to sign the 
order — we should remember that 
every businessman is looking for ways 
and means of improving his opera- 
tion. If we can offer him genuine 
help—if we can show him how to do 


sales 


NEWPORT NEWS — NORFOLK 


WHY ROANOKE, VIRGINIA IS A 


Most Ideal Test Market 


Roanoke is the largest mar- 
entire Western half 
la 

Roanoke’s economy em- 

braces a large number of di- 

ersified industries and agri- 

iltural pursuits. 
In the Roanoke market 

‘DOMINATING VIRGINIA'S 

GREAT MOUNTAIN- 

INDUSTRIAL 


EMPIRE’ 
Ka Pe , 


practically all daily newspaper 
readers read the TIMES or 
WORLD-NEWS. These media 
will cooperate fully in making 
your market test. Surveys are 
conducted, route lists fur- 
nished and trade promotions 
mailed. 


Roanoke is the undisputed center for all 
business activity in an area covering 16 


counties and over 450,000 population. Here 


nearly a half-million people ready and 


wanting to buy your products. . in the 
Roanoke Market! 


Color is available 


Roanoke is a 
“Burgoyne” City! 


TIMES AND 


DANOKE worts.rews 


National Representatives 


details. Ask your S.F.W. 
Representative or write 
iv=et, 


SAWYER — FERGUSON — WALKER CO. 


something that will boost his volume, 
improve his turnover, or lower his 
costs—and if our suggestions work 
for him—we will have built a sound 
and lasting customer relationship for 
the long term. 

It seems to me that this period 
offers a particularly promising oppor- 
tunity to build such sound customer 
relationships—a much better oppor- 
tunity to do so than that which exists 
in a boom period. When everything 
is going up and sales are virtually 
automatic, customers don’t have to be 
so selective in choosing their suppliers. 
A supplier that offers nothing but 
merchandise—no sales help, no spe- 
cial services, no sound merchandising 
counsel—may seem just as good in 
the customer’s eye as one that offers 
the extras. But today it is different. 
Customers will be grateful for help 
plus merchandise that will move— 
and in the years ahead will remem- 
ber who gave it to them. So this 
period offers not alone a challenge for 
better sales performance, but also an 
excellent opportunity to build for the 
future. Yes, interim 
must be alert and aggressive on the 


management 


sales front. 
Internally—within its own organ- 
management in this period 
must be perceptive. It must look at 
its whole organization, its operating 


ization - 


policies and _ practices, 
with a critical and appraising eye. 
Now is the time to streamline out- 
dated procedures. Now is the time to 
correct obsolete operating practices. 
Often these areas tend to remain un- 
touched during boom periods because 


procedures, 


various individuals or groups have 
vested man- 
agers are reluctant to initiate changes. 
3ut in times like these, there is a 
much more receptive attitude. ‘The 
compulsions of necessity make it eas- 
ier to reach agreement on needed 
changes that are good for the organ- 
ization. As one wag has put it, sacred 
cows suddenly become unsacred and 
are offered sacrificially on the altai 
ot necessity. 


interests in them and 


COMING SOON 


“Pfizer Finds '$50 Million’ 
Sales Future on the Farm" 
A combination of creative re- 
search and aggressive market- 
ing has helped Chas. Pfizer Co. 
create an Agricultural Division 
that does a multi-million dollar 
business with “by-products.” 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


For one example, it’s well to take 
a look at the reports that are regu- 
larly issued in an organization. Are 
all of them necessary? Do they pro- 
vide essential operating information ? 
Are they actually used? Or, are some 
of them “sacred cows’? In this con- 
nection, I’m reminded of an amusing 
story told recently by a controller in 
a small firm. His accounting crew 
was working overtime getting out all 
sorts of complicated reports and 
statements. He questioned their neces- 
sity, but when 
brought up tor 


each report 


review, 


was 
someone 
somewhere in the organization in- 
sisted that it was vital to him. The 
controller didn’t believe it, but had 
no proof. So he adopted another tac- 
tic’ He instructed his accounting 
crew to prepare the reports as usual 

but not to distribute them until 
they were requested. Months went by 
and some of the prepared 
piled up because no one missed them 


reports 


no one requested them — no one 
really needed them. With that evi 
dence a constructive revision of the 
firm’s reporting system was made 
easy. 

Another example is in the territory 
A man who 
has been working one territory for a 
long time develops 
terest in it. 


assignments of salesmen. 


a proprietary in- 
It’s his alone and every- 
one else should keep hands off. This 
may be fine if he is doing a real job 
of developing the territory, but if 
he’s high-spotting it, then it isn’t all 
right. When orders are rolling in, it 
is a painful, difficult task to realign 
territories. Not so in a period like 
this. Again the compulsions of neces- 
sity create a receptive atmosphere. 


Must Be Perceptive 


Other examples of changes that 
can be made more easily in times like 
these could be cited. The point is 
that the very nature of the period 
aids management in spotting what’s 
wrong more quickly—in finding out 
faster what works and what doesn’t 

what needs to be changed and what 
doesn’t. But management must be 
perceptive in order to make the 
most of these opportunities. 

Now, let’s take a look at another 
aspect ol the need for perceptive 
management in the interim period. 
This, to me, is by far the most im- 
portant of all: the responsibility 
which current conditions impose for 
managerial leadership. When the 
heads of a business begin cutting ex- 
penses and making operational 
changes, the news spreads through the 
organization like wildfire. And like a 
fire out of control, it can strike fear 
in the hearts of employes—a fear of 
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loss of employment, a fear of replace- 
ment, a fear of reduced earnings. 
This can become a serious problem. 
Uncontrolled fear can reduce an 
effective organization to a state of 
impotence in a remarkably short time. 
No one can do his work well if he 
spends much of his time worrying 
about whether his job is secure or not. 
Such unreasoned fear must be elimi 
nated if it exists—-and prevented if it 
does not yet exist. In its place should 
be intelligent anxiety about solving 
the problems which confront the 
business—and a sense of urgency on 
the part of everyone. 

This 


sense of urgency can and 


should be the most important force 
motivating members of the organiza 
tion to higher levels of personal per- 
to greater creativity and 
that 


tormance 
productivity. It 
this should be done, and that it is a 
prime responsibility of general man 


is easy to Say 


agement to create this operational 
climate, but how can it be done? 
Students of American 
that top managers fall into two gen 
eral 
leaders and 
The former allegedly work best 


business sa\ 
classifications—the 1 sp rational 
““Show-the-way’”’ leaders. 


small businesses and the latte1 
large ones. Perhaps this is 


haps not, but it seems to 


SOTCESTEM SeRTAY CeLeeane 


FEATURE 
PARADE 


Black and 1, 2 or 3 colors 


Worcester’s Sunday Telegram 
Feature Parade, the on 


locally edited Sunday magazine in Central New England, 


has established a 


2 year lineage growth of over 
55.7%" 
and a 91.9% coverage of the 


2nd market in Massachusetts 


*1957 — 306,504 lines Da 
1955 — 196,936 lines 


GAIN 109,568 lines 


y circulation 163, 
shers Stateme ¢ 6 


The Worcester 


OWNERS 


TELEGRAM ano GAZETTE 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Howard M. Booth, Publisher 
MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT, Inc. 


National Representatives 


STATION WTAG AND WTAG-FM 


BIG LOW-COST PICTURES 
MAKE MORE SALES 


CUT DIRECT 
MAIL COSTS 
AS MUCH AS... 


Use crisp, clear, MULTIPRINT reprints of photo- 
graphs for direct mail, catalog pages, give-aways... 
hundreds of other sales-making uses. Only one 


prospects into customers. Get 
free MULTiPRINT kit today! 
Includes “58 Ways it Pays to 
Use Pictures in Your Business.” 


The New 
ADMATIC 


Sells and Tells your story 
continuously with 30 
color slides, 

New CINEMATIC 
continuous trouble-free 
cabinet projection for 
your 16mm movies. Rent 
or Buy. SM 


THE HARWALD ©. 


1245 Chicago Ave., Evanston, Ill. « Ph: DA 8-7070 


Rocky Mountain States 
Industrial Sales 


| know a pair of young hard- 
hitting salesmen who fan out 
from the Denver area calling on 
manufacturers and distributors. 
They could add one more item 
of an industrial type that re- 
quires selling direct to business 
users. If interested, please ask 
me for further details. 


Philip Salisbury, Publisher 
Sales Management 
386 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. 


COMING SOON 


“How to Introduce 

A New Agency Manager" 

A new man coming into 
any position fares better with 
a hearty introduction. Mutual 
of New York has an “Intro- 
Package” which it 
uses to good effect 
placing a new manager in a 
strange territory. It all starts 
with a dinner. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


duction 
when 


good leader today must have some 
of both traits—inspiration and show- 
the-way—regardless of the size of the 
business. 

If we must choose between the two. 
however, greater emphasis should be 
put on showing the way instead of 
relying on pure inspiration. ‘There 
was a time when the “pep-talk” type 
of sales management was effective, 
just as there was a time when foot- 
ball coaches often resorted to tear- 
fully emotional appeals in the locker 
room at half time in order to win 
games. ‘These methods are not so 
effective today. The common practice 
of big time coaches now is to show 
the way through elaborate and de- 
tailed scouting reports, careful plan- 
ning of offensive and defensive pat- 
terns, and hours of drill on the prac- 
tice field — until each man on the 
team knows his assignment, under- 
stands the necessity of performing it, 
and is able to execute it skillfully. 
“Pep talks” are no substitute. 

And so it must be also with busi- 
ness organizations. We need our 
scouting reports, our offensive and 
defensive plans, and daily drill in 
execution of those plans. This type of 
show-the-way leadership involves 
essentially two steps: first, planning; 
and second, participation. 

The planning stage involves the 
definite charting of what the business 
expects to achieve—establishing rea- 
listic goals that can be achieved— 
specific goals and not generalities. 
Next, and also a part of the plan- 
ning process, must come the program 
by which management expects to 
achieve those goals—in other words, 
the road to be taken. 

Once these two steps have been 
taken the objectives set and the 


general plan drawn for their achieve- 
ment — management can move into 
the area of participation. By that I 
mean bringing in the operational ex- 
ecutives who will have the responsi- 
bility of carrying out the plan. They 
must be brought in to participate in 
the detailed mapping of tactics that 
will make the over-all plan work. It 
goes without saying that these opera- 
tional executives should employ the 
principle of participation with the 
members of their own departments as 
widely as possible. 

If this approach is taken, the deci- 
sions and actions of management 
cease to be edicts from on high, but 
become instead a joint plan for meet- 
ing the situation the business faces. 
Fear is replaced by intelligent con- 
cern for better. performance — and 
better performance almost always 
follows. 

Confident management — active 
management — alert management: — 
aggressive mManagement—and perce p- 
tive management — all are essential 
in order to control costs intelligently, 
to intensify selling effort, and to 
streamline operational policies and 
procedures. 

But above all, management must 
provide the dynamic leadership that 
converts fear to reasoned concern, 
that points the way to success, and 
that encourages higher levels of indi- 
vidual performance. If we are suc- 
cessful in following these guideposts 
to management in the months and 
years ahead, we should be able not 
only to solve the specific problems of 
the interim period but also to emerge 
from this period with organizations 
that are fit and competent and in 
position to capitalize fully on the 
opportunities that lie ahead. The End 


will sell.” 


Marketing's 


“The new look in the marketing of products today is that 
everyone and his brother is becoming an eager beaver. No one 
seems to be Satisfied with his present business or products. 
Everyone seems to be bent on getting into new products, new 
fields (the other fellow’s business) and on making as many 
variations of his own product as he thinks that he can sell. 


“The basic philosophy of... 
‘selling what we make’ to ‘making—and selling—what will sell.’ 
So marketing, today, goes beyond the area of ‘how to sell’ and 
includes much more emphasis on ‘what will sell.’ 


marketing .. 


“Once free of the straight-jacket of selling ‘what we make,’ the 
‘eager beavers’ can take off in all directions to find products that 


Robert E. Kahl, National Advertising Manager, 
Merchandising and Research 

The Borden Co., Inc. 

Before Boston Conference on Distribution 


New Look 


. is changing from 
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Airequipt Manufacturing Company, Inc. .. 88 
Agency: The Wexton Company, Inc. 


Allied Van Lines, Inc. 
Agency: McCann-Erickson 


American Geloso Electronics, Inc. 
Agency: Burton Browne Advertising 


Architectural Record 


Better Homes & Gardens 
Agency: J. Walter Thompson Company 


Buffalo Courier-Express . ‘ee 
Agency: Baldwin, Bowers & Strachan inc 


Burgoyne Grocery & oe Index, Inc. 
Agency: Wm. Savage & Company 


CBS-TV Spot Sales 


Catholic Family Newspapers 
Agency: St. Georges & Keyes, Inc. 


Capital Airlines 
Agency: Kenyon & Eckhardt Inc 


Chicago Tribune 
Agency: Foote, Cone & Belding 


Dartnell Corporation 
Agency: Arthur C. Barnett 


Denver Chicago Trucking Company 
Agency: Galen E. Broyles Company 


Detroit Free Press 
Agency: Karl G. Behr Advertising Agency 


Detroit News 
Agency: W. B. Doner & Company 


Dun & Bradstreet .. 
Agency: Albert Frank-Guenther Law, 


Erie Times-News 
Agency: Peter Zanphir 


The Esquire Club 
Agency: Irving J. Rosenbloom & Associates, 
Inc. 


Farmer-Stockman .... 
Agency: Lowe Runkle Company 


Fast Food 
Faultiess Rubber Company .. 


Agency: Howard Swink Advertising Agency 
Inc. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company ...... 
Agency: Kudner Agency, Inc 


Greensboro News-Record 
Agency: Henry J. Kaufman Agency 


Jam Handy Organization 
Agency: Campbell-Ewald Company 


Horwald Company 
Agency: Craft Advertising Company 


Hearst Corporation 
Agency: Lynn Baker 


Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning 
Agency: McLain & Associates Advertising 


The Schuyler Hopper Company ..........52-A 


Hospitals, Journal of American Hospitals 59 
Agency: Bernard J. Hahn 


Indianapolis Star-News ................ 43 
Agency: Caldwell, Larkin & Sidener-Van 
Riper, Inc 


Agency: Benton Ferguson & Associates 
Kleen-Stik Products, Inc. 
Agency: Burlingame-Grossman Advertising 
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ADVERTISERS’ INDEX 


This index is provided as an additional service. 
The publisher does not assume any Ilability for 
errors or omissions. 


ADVERTISING SALES 


VICE-PRESIDENT, SALES 
Randy Brown, Jr. 


SALES PROMOTION MANAGER 
Philip L. Patterson 


Asst, to Vice-President, Sales 


Cecelia Santoro 


ADV. SERVICE MANAGER 
Madeleine Singleton 


PRODUCTION MANAGER 
Virginia New 


DIVISION SALES 
MANAGERS 


New York—W. E. Dunsby, Wm. 
McClenaghan, Charles J. Stillman, 
Jr, John C. Jones, Elliot Hague, 
Howard Terry, Robert B, Hicks, Dan 
Callanan, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 
16, N. Y. LExington 2-1760. 


Chicago—C. E. Lovejoy, Jr., West- 
ern Advertising Director; W. J. Car- 
michael, Western Sales Manager; 
Thomas S. Turner, John W. Pearce, 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago |, 
lll., STate 2-1266; Office Mar., Vera 
Lindberg. 


Pacific Coast—Warwick S. Carpen- 
ter, 15 East de la Guerra, Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif.. WOodland 2-3612. 


Lassiter Corporation ... eT 
Agency: Smith, Hagel & Knudsen, Inc. 


Latham Process Corp. ..... 
Agency: Ted Gravenson Inc 


E. F. MacDonald Company 
Agency: Don Kemper Company 


McCall's Magazine ......... 
Agency: Donahue & Coe, 


Milwaukee Journal , 
Agency: Klau, Van Pietersom & Dunlap 


Minneapolis Star & Tribune 
Agency: Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
Inc. 


Multi Print Company .. 98 
Agency: Symonds MacKen tie & Company 
inc 


NBC-TV ..... 
Agency Grey Advertis isi ing Agenc y 


National Folding Box 
Agency: Smith, Hagel & Knudsen 


Nation's Business ° 
Agency: Gray & Rogers 


Perrygrof Corporation 
Agency: Reincke, Meyer & Finn 


Edward Petry Company (Television 
Division) ° 
Agency: The Wesley ‘Associates 


Philadelphic Bulletin ......... 
Agency: N. W. Ayer & Son. Inc 


Philadelphia Inquirer ; 
Agency: Al Paul Lefton Compan y Inc 


Roanoke Times & World News . 
Agency: Hall-Neagle, Inc 
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San Jose Mercury-News ... 
Agency: Richard Jorgensen Advertisi ng 


Saturday Evening Post . 
Agency: Batten, Barton, Durstine & Os 
Inc 


Spokane Review, Spokane Daily Chronicle 28-29 
Agency: F. G. Mullins Company, Inc 


Strathmore Paper Company a 
Agency: Abbott Kimball! Company, Inc 


Successful Farming . 
Agency: L. E McGivena . Compan y 


Sweet's Catalog Service . 
Agency: Muller, Jordan & Herric 


Syracuse Newspapers ......... 
Agency: William T. Lane Company 


Texas Harte-Hanks Newspapers 
Agency: Van Roberts Advertising 


This Week . ys 
Agency Benton & Bow! es, Inc 


Thomas Publishing Company ... 
Agency: W. N. Hudson, Advertising 


Troy Record Newspopers . 


United Air Lines .. 
Agency: N. W Ayer & ‘Son Inc 


United Van Lines, Inc 
Agency: Kelly Zahrndt & Ke y, Inc 


Agency: Brick Muller & Associates 


Agency: Doe-Anderson Advertising Age 


Agency: Grant Advertising, Inc 


Winnebago Newspapers, Inc. 
Agency: Cummings, Brand & McPherson 
Advertising 


Worcester Telegram-Gazette 
Agency: C. Jerry Spaulding, Ir 


TODAY’S ADVERTISING 


Policies +. Trends . People 


by Lawrence M. (Mike) Hughes 


Shalt 


\n unnamed correspondent of Christian Century finds 
in an unnamed catalog: “Glorious Message on Pure 
Castile: TEN COMMANDMENTS SOAP.” Each 


cake in this variety pack is “carefully lettered with one 


of the TEN ... Lettering won’t wash off . 

Instead of going the long way around through the 
Century, Chicago, I asked American Druggist and Soap 
<F Chemical Specialties about this. Neither had heard of 


it, but both seemed to approve. One suspects it’s the doing 


private-brand branch of P&G. 


Hi-Test 

Ford Motor listens undismayed to rousing radio com- 
mercials sung by a Gallo Wine (Doyle Dane Bernbach) 
septette: “What's the word? ... Thunderbird!” 

Not only wine but a lot of other things, including 
blazers, now Hy the Thunderbird name. The new four- 
door Thunderbird car (JWT) in fact was debuted New 
Year’s Eve at Thunderbird Inn at Palm Springs. 

Ford and Gallo trust, however, that our gay young 


blades drink not the one while driving the other. 


Salve 

A New York importer of fine household products has 
recovered sufhciently from the efforts of its last agency, 
30 years ago, that it may have another for this $100,000 
account. In the interim he has advertised direct. 

The overzeal of this firm’s agent reminds me of the 
underzeal of some of today’s shops (boasting of skills in 
marketing, merchandising, packaging, etc.) toward small 
accounts. My friend Les Hannah of Carmel Valley, Cal., 
could use some such help on So Help Me Hannah. 

So Help is a salve for poison ivy and poison oak. Almost 
single-handed Les has put it into supers and drug stores 
across Cal. and Ore., and into state forestry services 
from Maine to Fla. But after losing $33,000 on faulty 


packaging alone, he can’t “go national” for a while. 


Rap 


This leads to a couple other morals: 


1. Agents aren’t altogether to be blamed for recom- 
mending what clients think they want instead of what 


the clients need, and 


». Big advertisers, especially, punish the agency for 


their own shortcomings: 
When Buick can’t sell, Kudner loses a $24 million 


100 


account. At this writing Harlow Curtice, General Mo- 
tors’ president (formerly with Buick), and Buick’s gen- 
eral manager Edward T. Ragsdale are still on the payroll. 


Fill ‘er up 

Indonesia’s difficulties with the Dutch may be largely 
linguistic. Don Marschner tells me that Shell Oil Co.’s 
Dutch parent (the other’s British) until 1949 retained 
the title: 

Koninklijke Nederlandsche Maatschappij 
totl Exploitatie van Petroleumbronnen in 
Nederlandsch Indie 

All this, says Don, means: 

Royal Dutch Co. for the Working of Petroleum Wells 
in the Netherlands Indies. While it was changed to simply 
Royal Dutch Petroleum Co., I wonder if the Indonesians 
still don’t feel exploitatied. 


Vater 

To less degree translation problems have beset Screen 
Gems’ “Father Knows Best.” (NBC, Wed., 8:30 p.m.) 
This first network TV offering in West Germany (for 
Mokri cigarettes) now is simply called ‘Vater Ist Der 
Beste.”” Mokri decided against “Vater Weiss Es Am 
Besten” and “Vater Wird’s Schon Machen.” The last 
means “Father Will Do It.” 


Combos 

Kansas City Star's consent decree suggests the extent 
to which combination rates for a.m., p.m. and all-day 
papers still are thrust on advertisers. Of U.S. dailies’ 
total 57,101,510 cire., 21,221,054 are sold in combo. 

Some papers, however, are making things easier, or 
economical. For “adequate and consistent” schedules, 
Omaha World-Herald offers “savings up to 24% off the 
open rate.” 

And some newsp. reps., whose lists now jump all over 
the map, are willing to get together with others to offer 


advertisers contiguous markets in the new superurbias. 


Misc. 

I should do a piece for the Industrial Advg. Mer. 
He sees to the sales-seeding of $1 billion annually. He 
must know more about more complex products, services 
and markets than the Consumer Ad Mer. He gets less 
help from the agency, and less recog. and reward from 
his own outfit. 

Spanish State Tourist Dept. (Kelly, Nason) has 
evolved a sensible budget formula: 1% of previous year’s 
tourist receipts, allocated to countries in proportion to 
their “sales” in Spain. 

Kids like tales, as told by their contemporaries. Mutual’s 
young new “Story Princess’ draws 1,000 letters per 
diem. . . . By the way Paul Roberts will keep on trying 
to buy ABC Radio. 

As for another ABC: U.S. News & World Report 
issues a 24-page brochure on how to read and use an 
ABC (circ.) statement. Only eight pages get down to 
cases on USNGWR. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Picture of a Sale About to be Closed 


1. CUSTOMER: The price is right—but how about quality? 


Will it stand up? 


SALESMAN: Well, here’s what McCall's Use-Tested Tag 
says: ‘‘We tested it by passing a 280-pound roller 
back and forth over it 400,000 times. The results 
indicate it is practically indestructible in terms of 
home use.” 


3. CUSTOMER: Does this mean McCall's actually endorses 


it? 
SALESMAN: Yes. They say: ‘‘We used it and we like it 
—and believe you will like it, too." 


a 


me 


CUSTOMER: That sounds good—what else? 


SALESMAN: The Tag says: ‘‘We checked the inner pad- 
ding, insulation, construction and ticking, found 
them satisfactory. Square-cut corners won't catch 
dust. The bed makes up neatly and easily."’ 


Scenes like this happen over and over again 
across the country — and lead directly to the 
satisfying final curtain line: “All right, I'll 
take it.” 

Why? Because the authority of McCall's is be- 
hind each Use-Tested Tag — and the tag itself 
tells the customer exactly what she wants to 
know about a product, in friendly, non-techni- 
cal easy-to-understand language. 

If you'd like to learn how to put the power of 
McCall's Use-Tested program behind your 
product, write to McCall’s, 230 Park Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. — or see your McCall's 


representatiy e. 


VMeCalls 


The magazine of Togetherness, 
reaching more than 5,200,000 families 


Help yourself! 


There’s no place like a buffet table for tempting appe- 
tites. And there’s no place like the Tribune for selling 
all kinds of buffet delicacies to Chicagoans. 


Scott Petersen, Chicago sausage processor, Is an ex- 
clusive Tribune advertiser. And used color pages to 
whet appetites for its 150 different kinds of sandwich 
meats and delicacies. Results? Demand was so great 
that Scott Petersen had to build a new smokehouse and 
double its production. 


The Tribune writes the same kind of happy ending for 
advertising stories over and over again! 6000 new ac- 
counts and a $10 million increase in savings funds for 
St. Paul Savings & Loan Association as a result of a four- 


THE TRIBUNE CAN DO ALMOST ANYTHING 


page advertising section with the front cover in color. 
Metropolitan Chicago take-home sales doubled for 
Pepsi-Cola ! 


The Tribune kindles excitement in Chicago. And in 
Chicago and suburbs, it reaches more families than the 
top 7 national weekly magazines combined. More than 
6 times as many Chicagoans turn its pages as turn on 
the average evening TV show. 


In 1957, advertisers placed over 48,000,000 lines in the 
Tribune—more than they placed in any two other 
Chicago newspapers combined. Why not help yourself 
to the Chicago market by making the Tribune part of 
your advertising plans for 1958? 


IN CHICAGO 


